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TWO SIDES OF A QUESTION. 


Accorp1né to the strict principles of political economy, 
any legislative interference with the free operation of 
labour is erroneous. Every human being must be left 
to employ him or herself as he or she may see fit, and 
at such wages as the parties concerned shall mutually 
determine. The principles of this science are, however, 
liable to be overruled by moral considerations, and the 
general good of the community. The state, occupying 
in a sense the position of guardian over the general 
interests, and more particularly the interests of those 
who are unable to govern themselves, is entitled to 
interfere to prevent everything like oppression of one 
party towards another, and to set aside arrangements 
detrimental to public and private morals, or dangerous 


| to personal safety. 


An instance of this interference is visible in the case 
of Sunday, which the state, for religious and humane 
purposes, has taken care to set apart from all ordinary 
labour—no matter whether the arrangement be plea- 
sant or unpleasant to the employed on the one hand, 


| or employers on the other. Another instance is pre- 


sented in the lately enacted law to prevent children of 
too tender an age from being employed in certain kinds 
of factories. To the first of these examples we of course 
give our cordial approbation; but we are not so sure 
about the second—at least as regards some of its provi- 
sions ; for though juvenile labour is a bad thing, juve- 
nile pauperism, vice, and vagrancy are a great deal 
worse; and unless precautions are taken, of a kind 
which can hardly be made compulsory, the expulsion 
of children from mills may only be a means of getting 
them into prison. On this account, humanity should 
always exercise due caution in its operations. Nothing 
is more easy than for kind-hearted people to raise a 
clamour in favour of certain arrangements seemingly 
benevolent in their tendency, but which, when carried 
into execution, may work to the injury of the very 
parties whom they are intended to benefit. 

It would seem that, beyond a limited extent recog- 
nised by the common sense of mankind, it is dangerous 
for the state to meddle with individual rights on the 
plea of humanity or justice. Interference assumes in- 
capacity in the party cared for; and it would, in every 
point of view, be better to teach people how to manage 
their own affairs, than to manage them for them. 
Latterly, there has been a strongly-contested effort in 
parliament to limit the period of daily labour in fac- 
tories to ten hours. We do not pronounce any opinion 
on the reasonableness of this proposal, further than to 
hint the preferableness of the people being enabled by 
culture to take the whole question into their own hands, 
and settle it as feelings and circumstances may dictate. 
Besides, if correct in principle, why confine the law to 


factories? Many classes of tradesmen regularly or 
occasionally work more than ten hours daily. Many 
shopkeepers stand behind their counter more than ten 
hours daily. A cobbler at the corner of our street some- 
times sits in his stall fourteen hours daily. Bakers and 
London milliner girls would be thankful to have to work 
only twelve hours daily. In short, if the law begins to 
regulate hours of labour, where and how is it to end? 
Should the whole industry of the country be placed 
under a species of excise? The idea is too absurd to 
be entertained. As a general rule, the operative classes 
may be left to hire themselves on what terms they 
like, or to work or remain idle as it pleases their fancy. 

Only in extreme cases, as we say, can the law safely 
interfere. It is one thing to prevent men from selling 
themselves to each other as slaves, and another to pre- 
vent them from hiring themselves to work twelve hours 
a-day ; because slavery strikes at the foundation of so- 
ciety, and is a thing at which all rational feeling revolts. 
The real difficulty, as it appears to us, in this much- 
agitated question, is the arriving at a sound conclusion 
as to how far the state may properly interfere. The 
sensitively humane will have it to go much further than 
those who take more dispassionate views; and until so- 
ciety gains more experience, there will, in all likelihood, 
be not a little diversity of opinion on the subject. It 
would appear that, abstractedly speaking, the state has 
no right to interfere from motives of humanity alone, 
at least in the case of adults. It cannot compel people 
to be comfortable and happy. It cannot prescribe the 
kind and duration of labour, any more than it can pre- 
scribe the selection of wholesome meats and drinks, and 
the quantities of these that are suitable for digestion. 
But when there are circumstances connected with the 
labour or the sustenance which conduce to immorality, 
the case is different. Legislation then becomes the duty 
of the state, whose province it is to watch over the well- 
being of society. The exclusion of women from working 
in coal-mines is a recent and remarkable instance of the 
interference of government with what might seem, in a 
confined view, the liberties of the subject. The labour 
of the women was voluntary—indeed it may be said to 
have been hereditary—and it secured them the means 
of subsistence. If this were all, humanity could only 
have sighed over their degraded state, or at best have 
attempted to open their eyes to their own condition by 
education. But it so happened that this voluntary 
labour was not merely degrading; for it was clearly 
proved in evidence to be conducive to gross and sliame- 
less immorality, and to place the women apart in a sort 
of caste, in direct antagonism to the constitution of 
society in this country. The question thus, though 
moved by humanity, came legitimately before govern- 
ment in the exercise of its political functions. ‘ Lord 
Ashley's Act for Preventing the Employment of Women 
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in Collieries’ was passed ; and it cannot but be interest-| ‘The mining part of the population of Scotland, pre- 
ing to know, after the lapse of a year or two, what | vious to the introduction of Lord Ashley’s act, were, I 
RMT Ake Acmadion te tat uriaawes given may say without hesitation, the most ignorant and least 
of individual ts, to the evidence given | civilised part of the whole population of the country ; 
on the subject, privation and s were to a certain | and this arose principally from the character of the 
es meno’ eee te en oe women. For if the female part of a community is in a 
habits unfitted them for ordinary labour; and it | state of degradation, this is sure to react on the male 
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temporary cases of distress, the enactment may 
ed to have done good. Theevil was monstrous, 
remedy, hazardous as it may have been in prin- 
has fortunately been successful—a circumstance, 
in some measure owing to the generally pros- 
state of trade, as well as moderation in the price 
victuals during the last two or three years. 

most rigorous political economists, we believe, 
the practice of women working in pits: 
it was a moral evil; but, besides showing the 
interference, they suggested caution 
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delicate question, to which a paper in reply was 
written by Mr James Aytoun, who professed to speak 
from his own observation as a coal-master. This gen- 
tleman’s account of the matter will, we are sure, be 
perused with unqualified satisfaction :— 

*I have no hesitation in saying that the prohibition of 
women from working below ground has been of the 
greatest benefit to the whole mining population. Yo 
seem to think that this prohibition was too sudden, tha’ 
it ought to have been more gradual, and that, by depriv- 
ment, it has thrown 
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‘ou say might have been the case. But if it be recol- 
lected that nothing of this kind took place, and that, by 
removing women from the pits, it left the demand for 
coal untouched, only diminishing in a certain degree 
the number of mining labourers, it will be at once per- 
ceived that the uence must be to increase the 


conseq| 
ee of the male part of the collier population, 
to augment their wages. 

*This was the result everywhere, and which took 
instantaneously with the enforcement of Lord 
Ashley's act. The removal of the women from the pits 
created immediately a demand for additional colliers, as 
the men were under the necessity of not only doing their 
own work, but that which the women had previously 
——- The wages instantly rose; and the hus- 

fathers, brothers, and sons of the women who 

had hitherto worked in the pits had the whole employ- 

payment which had been 
before divided betwixt the men and women. 

* There was thus no loss to the families, while at the 
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above four shillings a-day, and they have constant work 
Monday morning till Saturday night. Surely, 
afford to maintain their 
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part, and to brutalise the character of the men. 

* And how could it be otherwise? The wives of the 
colliers, as also their daughters, were in the habit of 
working all day, summer and winter, in the coal-pits in 
the midst of men, instead of remaining at home to look 
after their families, and to provide for the comfort of their 
husbands on their return from their day’s work. These 
men, instead of returning home in the evening, like the 
agricultural labourers, to a comfortable home, a blazing 
fire, and well-swept ingle-side, to meet a clean and cheer- 
ful wife, were in the habit of repairing from their day’s 
work, accompanied by their wives, the partners of their 
toils—both of them equally covered with smut—to a 
cheerless house, which had probably been locked up 
during their absence. The women, in short, instead of 
being confined to those domestic occupations which are 
the proper province of woman, were reduced, by the na- 
ture of their labour, to the condition of the squaws of the 
North American Indians, and every feeling of delicacy 
and modesty was nearly obliterated from their minds. 

‘Is it, then, to be wondered at that the collier popu- 
lation, under such circumstances, should have had re- 
course for excitement and enjoyment to the whisky 
bottle? This was almost invariably the case; and hus- 
band and wife, after returning together from their work, 
were in the habit of sitting down to drink together. 
The collier villages were distinguished throughout the 
country for scenes of the grossest debauchery. Such 
was the character of the inhabitants, that a young pea- 
sant would have considered it a degradation to take a 
wife from among the demoralised girls who worked in 
the pits. The colliers formed a complete caste of them- 
selves, marrying only among their own class. 

* Upon the passing of Lord Ashley’s act, an almost in- 
stantaneous reformation took place. The women, being 
kept at home, have become tidy and respectable, and 
the colliers’ houses are clean and comfortable. The taste 
for drinking is gradually giving way, and the colliers 
are now beginning to spend, for the recreation of their 
firesides, that money on books and newspapers which 
they formerly devoted to whisky, and are becoming 
highly respectable and intelligent. The exclusiveness 
of the feelings of caste is breaking down, and already 
are intermarriages taking betwixt the collier and 
peasant families ; and all this has been done by forcing 
a change of habits, and elevating the character of the 
women. I do not believe that any act of parliament 
ever passed has done so much good, in so short a time, to 
those who were the subjects of the act. Lord Ashley 
is well entitled to the thanks of the country for this 
piece of legislation. 

*I repeat once more that the wages of the colliers 
are amply sufficient to enable them to maintain the 
female members of their families at home, without re- 
quiring them to do the work of men. No labourer can 
be comfortable if he is not able to keep his wife at home 
to look after his family, cook his victuals, mend his 
clothes, and keep everything snug and in good order ; 
and if the wages of the workmen are not sufficient for 
this, then the wages are too low, and something must 
be wrong. 

‘It is this state of things which makes the Scotch 
agricultural labourer, when he has good wages and 
plenty of work—which, I am happy to say, he has at 
present — so respectable, contented, and happy. A 
Scotch agricultural labourer, with his wife at home, 
and with two shillings a-day, is infinitely more com- 


fortable than a mill-spinner with double the amount of 
wages, but whose wife is engaged along with himself 
all day in the mill.’ 

The last observation made by Mr Aytoun strikes 
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united wage is really no more than thirty igs, 
which the wife contributes ten, and the children no- 
thing, how infinitely preferable, in all respects, would it 
be for the family to depend exclusively on the husband's 
earnings—that is, twenty shillings—and maintain a 
neat and economical domestic system, graced by the 
appropriate female superintendence! Viewing a well- 
conducted household under wedded life as the foun- 
dation of every virtue, we confess we do not observe 
without apprehension the practice of husbands" and 
wives turning out together to daily labour, and yoking 
their children to the same unvarying. round of toil ; 
the more especially since, in very many , instances, 
there seems no other necessity for their engaging in 
so much miscellaneous labour than certain artificial 
wants which they heedlessly create. Perhaps it would 
be useless for us to recommend greater moderation, or 
to endeavour to show parents the serious error—not to 
say sin or crime—which they commit by breaking up, 
unless on the most urgent grounds of necessity, the 
decencies of domestic life. And yet it is only by their 
coming to a due sense of their responsibilities in these 
respects that the practices we are speaking of can 
permanently escape the visitation of the law. Depre- 
cating, on principle, state interference with the rights of 
industry, we candidly acknowledge that the rights of 
industry are not to become the wrongs of society; and 
therefore earnestly press on the consideration of the 
working-classes what appears to be one of the least 
t or defensible circumstances in their position. 
o one can find any fault with factory labour in refer- 
ence to the employment of young women and boys, 
especially when the work is of a light kind, and when 
the discipline exercised is of an orderly and improy- 
ing tendency ; but the most commonplace mind must 
mourn over the spectacle of mothers of families toiling 
amidst forges, the clang of hammers, and the action of 
machinery. The scene is neither decent nor befitting, 
and, to use a common phrase, ‘no good can come of it.’ 
For social exigencies there may, doubtless, be an excuse ; 
but none for artificial wants, which prudence can avert. 
Let those who err in this particular keep their wives 
at home, and their younger children at school; and so, 
even with the certainty of some privation, they will 
lay up for themselves a store of happiness which no 
amount of mere money payment ever can secure. 


A YARN OVER THE CAPSTAN, IN THE 
SECOND DOG-WATCH., 
CONCLUDED. 


‘ WELL, we got safe to Plymouth that night, and went 
straight down to a sailor’s tavern on one of the quays, 
where we paid out our last coin for a couple of pots of 
beer, and some biscuit and cheese. There we contrived 
to strike an acquaintance with two seamen, Americans, 
as we found afterwards, who said they would soon help 
us to a berth, as their skipper wanted two smart boys 
to live with him in the cabin, and take a spell now and 
then at the wheel. That was all, they informed us, 
which we should have todo; though we soon discovered 
the difference. The Yankee ca was a long, dark 
man, with thin lips and a whiskers, an 
eye which I never saw eq for devilish meaning, 
when he looked at you quietly if there was anything the 
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the quarter-deck in the morning, with his shore-going 
clothes changed, and his land way altered to his salt- 
water one. The men were to warp the vessel 
clear of her berth, and we were standing together un- 
certain what to do. His first words were, “ Now, then, 
ne eee we Sn on ee Oe 

on to that line, or, powers, give your 
rat taste of hemp-oil, Tm your man; TR Seip ae 
mother’s shell off you; I'll haze you, and bring you 
down with a double-block hase.” We both slunk 


forward, and took hold of the rope in terror; and if 
I ever had any fine notions about the sea, I may say 
that moment finished them. The whole of my life was 
clear to me at once: I saw what was coming; and, if I 
would have confessed it to myself, I wished I was even 
standing before my father, or semper on the high office- 
stool, so be that I had only a home at hand. 

‘We were soon standing down Channel with a i 
breeze, but we hadn’t even time to look at the Li 
Point fading into the sky, Not a kind word had the cap- 
tain for us now, though he plied them liberally to per- 
suade us on ship-board. I daresay he was so much the 
worse for being forced to do that before we were in his 
power. We had got rough jackets and trousers, and 
some red shirts, for our own clothes, at a slop-shop, and 
now we did our best to learn, and show the men we were 
willing, in order to make the easiest of it. At first 
had treated us roughly enough, but as we fell into 
ways, they grew kinder; though, as we had been sur- 
prised to find, we had to do all their dirty jobs, bring 
their food, and obey them like slaves. We were com- 
paratively happy, however, in the forecastle. On deck 
our lives were miserable : the captain used us like dogs, 
and so did his mate, who followed him in all things; 
only he was, if anything, not so bad. The men them- 
selves hated them both bitterly ; but, whether because 
we were the only English hands, or just that we were 
boys, we were the chief objects of tyranny. Tom Miles, 
in particular, the captain seemed to wreak his malice 
on, although Tom never once answered him a word. 
He rope’s-ended him several times because the binnacle- 
lamp burnt ill, or went out, when it was the bad oil 
that was to blame; and he would keep him an hour 
aloft often after the watch was gone below at night, till 
he was like to drop from the yard for want of 
Miles and I were not in the same watch, and the ca 
hated to see us together; but when we did contrive to 
speak at meals, or on a Sunday, or for a short time at 
night, the poor fellow, with tears in his eyes, would say, 
" Tom, I'm glad, indeed, we didn’t take little Ned with 
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office neither, after all.” However, long 
rg ayers seemed, and bad weather 

Atlantic, in about eight weeks we 
-stream, saw the coast of Cuba, and the 
peaks beyond it, and at length ran through the 
of Mexico into Mobile. We had little more of 
see it, for the captain made us live on 
t only one of us away at a time, lest we 
him the slip. Ina month we left Mobile 
same crew, for the long voyage round Cape 


* The old system of ill-usage began again, chiefly to 
Tom Miles at first, though I had my share of it, and 
afterwards all on board began to murmur, when the 
length of the voyage was added to it. But the captain 
was a strong man himself: the mate was with him at 
least; and he took care to let all know that he had six 
pair of loaded pistols always at hand. One day, while 
we were still in the trade-winds, and the fine weather 
gave him nothing to vent his bile on, be got into one of 
his worst moods with Miles, watched him for a pretext, 
and whenever he had it, he knocked him down, kicked 
him, and treated him so brutally, that I was only held 
back by the cook from rushing aft and striking him. 
“ He’d flog you within an inch of your life,” said one of 
the men; but I saw, as my poor friend came slowly 
forward, that they felt it, and only wanted a little more 
to make them turn upon the villain with a vengeance. 
There was an elderly man, a Norwegian, amongst the 
foremast-men, whom the captain hated too, though he 
was the best and most experienced seaman in the brig. 
I observed him start when he saw Miles fall, and his 
dark eye glittered for a moment as if he would have 
sprung upon the captain, he being at work on the mizen 
shrouds at the time. 

*I remember it was soon after this that the rough 
Cape weather began to come; and when it did, we had 
it dreadful. For many weeks we had not a dry stitch 
of clothes, and scarce could get our food cooked. The 
topgallant sails were never loosed. We got out of it at 
last though : the royal masts were sent up, the to’gallant 
sails loosed and sheeted home, jib set, and the last reef 
of the two topsails shaken out. We stood westward on 
a wind all that day, the sea going down round us with 
a long roll into the pale yellow sky, when we went 
below at eight bells of the first night-watch, and we 
were glad to have seen the sun set once more. When 
we came-on deck in the middle watch, however, it was 
beginning to look black again to windward. The cap- 
tain was standing at the hatch of the half-deck, where 
Miles and I had our hammocks slung then, when I 
came up the ladder alone. “ Where’s Miles?” said he 
to me fiercely. “ He’s very unwell, sir,” said I, “ and 
hasn’t been out of his hammock all day.” “Call him 
up, d’ye hear,” shouted the captain ; “call him up this 
moment; I wont have noskulkers on board. I'll doctor 
the lubber; call him up.” Miles put on his trousers, 
trembling with fear, and came on deck; but the poor 
lad could scarcely stand for weakness, and the wind 

seemed to go through him, till I heard his teeth chatter 
in his head. In a short time the captain turned round 
from the weather-gunwale, where he had been watching 
the cloud gather, and looked for a moment at the com- 

The squall was coming fast down upon us, sure 
enough, and a long white line ran along the sky, above 
the black edge of the sea in the distance. “Stand by, 
to let go the to’gallant halliards,” cried he to the men: 
“let go both; brace round the yards; clue up the 
to’ t sails. Go aloft, you two boys, and furl the 
fore-to’gallant sail.” I sprang into the weather shrouds; 
Miles lingered for a moment; the captain looked at him, 
and he followed me as fast as he could. It was dark as 
pitch; the wind was upon us, like to blow one out of 
the rigging; and the sea had risen into mountains 
before the brig had time to rush on as she would. 
Her forecastle was washed clean at every pitch, and all 
who remained below were back on the poop. I was 
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kept steady. I heard Miles’s breath behind me; and 
told him to go out on the starboard yard-arm; for I 
could not see him, it was so dark, and he only heard me 
shouting at his ear. As for windward and leeward, the 
vessel rolled so much, though slowly, that now one end 
of the yard, and now the other, was uppermost; and, 
getting hold of the sail, I felt myself leaning out above 
the boiling sea far underneath. I had got my part of 
the sail fast, and held on, waiting for Miles with his, as 
I knew, by its not flapping, that he had mastered it. I 
thought he was long of coming into the mast again, 
however, and I leant down, straining my eyes to see if 
I could see his figure. A horrible fear crept into my 
heart : it was in vain to look where there was no light 
to see him against; until one little faint patch of white 
came out for a moment on the sky, and I knew the 
yard-arm lifting against that would show me what he 
was doing. It rose up slowly. I thought that interval 
an age; but oh, who can tell my pang when, as the 
yard-arm crossed that streak of light for an instant, I 
saw its dark end bare—bare as the sky itself; and the 
sail broke out anew, and flapped into the wind, as if he 
had just gone! Poor Tom Miles! the sea had a hold of 
him—a strong hold indeed; and afterwards I thought 
of his own saying, and of the night when he and Ned 
and I sat purposing what we should do. It was with a 
heavy heart I made the sail fast again after a fashion, 
and got down on deck, scarcely caring whether I went 
with him or not. 

* By the time I got below, the topsails were close- 
reefed again, and the brig under as little sail as would 
keep her steady; but the darkness was clearing off 
slowly, and in the morning, when the other watch came 
on deck, the sea was fast going down, and there was a 
free sky to windward. The sails were soon all loosed 
again, and we were running large before the breeze that 
carried us into soft days and quiet nights, breathing 
with the warm western air. Oh how beautiful that 
morning was after the gale; and Miles would never see 
it more, nor rise from under that dark surface! We'd 
never sit together again under the lee of the galley in a 
rough night, and talk of the old town, and of every 
man, woman, and child we remembered there. I’ve 
since seen many a poor fellow go down in his hammock 
like a stone, and many swept overboard into the wild 
sea that never gave them up, but I never realised the 
thing as I did when he was taken from my very side 
who had come step by step with me from my father’s 
door. The men felt it more, because they had been 
often unkind to him ; and no one looked up at that fore- 
to’gallant-sail without a shudder, or saying he hoped 
poor Tom had made a change for the better. The cook 
swore the yard was haunted, till the men, when they 
were at the wheel, fancied they saw Miles’s face under 
the earring, looking back from over the yard, when the 
brig rolled to leeward. If their hearts smote them 
secretly, the whole went to add to the feeling against 
the captain, who, indeed, since that night, seemed more 
possessed with a fiend than ever; and at last matters 
came toa head. He worked the crew without mercy 
at Lima; and kept all hands on, instead of watch and 
watch, after we had got into the bad weather on the 
homeward voyage, though that was nothing like what 
it had been when we were outward-bound. The men 
went aft all together to ask him for watch on watch, 
with Andersen, the Norwegian, as spokesman. He got 
angry in a moment; swore we were lazy; and when 
Andersen replied somewhat boldly, he called down the 
cabin hatchway to the steward for his pistols. “Mutiny!” 
shouted he; “ mutiny, by G—d!” He and the mate 
took hold of the Norwegian, who flung the latter down, 
and burst from the captain’s grasp. The steward handed 
him his pistols, and the second mate having appeared, 
he handcuffed Andersen by main force, the men not 
having made up their minds to go all lengths. “ Go 
forward,” said he to us, “ or I’ll put you all in irons, and 


glad they had hauled the braces taut, so that the yard 
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work the ship myself. I'll make an example of him. 
I'll flog him when I've light to see his back; ro 
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—, I will. Forward with you, you ——; you see I'm 
master! a 

‘It was our middle watch that night; and as the wind 
was steady, and nothing doing, though it was pretty 
dark, I fell asleep between the galley and the long-boat 
when about two hours of the watch was out. I don’t 
know what woke me, but I did wake suddenly, qnd 
saw a figure leaning over the bulwarks aft, which I was 
certain was the captain, who generally slept all night in 
good weather. However, as he could not see me, and 
the mate was not visible, I went to sleep again, till I 
found the other watch had been set some time. As I 
got up and went below, I saw that the captain was no 
longer on deck, and the second mate was forward getting 
the men to set the flying jib. It was about noon next 
day when the mate called us all aft, and told us very 
gravely that the captain was nowhere to be found. He 
had not been seen since the last night, when the mate 
and he locked Andersen, ironed, into one of the state- 
rooms in the cabin, intending to fulfil his threat next 
morning. He stated that the steward, who had sailed 
several years with the captain, mentioned his having a 
habit of walking in his sleep. I was much surprised 
when I found that Andersen had been in his hammock 
as usual, since the watch went below, and I thought it 
strange how the mate did not pay attention to this. 
Perhaps he felt that he was in the power of the crew, 
as he showed quite a different way of going on after he 
succeeded to the captain’s place, and seemed careful not 
to carry his authority too far. A mystery it is to this 
day, and will be to me till the last day, I suppose, how 
the captain came by his death after all. Noone doubted 
that he had fallen overboard; but the question was, 


| whether any one had a hand in it. 


‘When the intelligence was given by the mate, there 
was a general horse-laugh amongst the men, which would 
have sounded brutal but for the character of the lost 
captain. “ You can’t find him?” said a Boston man, who 
I knew had been at the wheel when the captain was stand- 
ing where I saw him: “ then I calc’late you'd better turn 
to and play skipper yourself, sir, for want of another.” 
“ That’s just it, I guess,” said another; and the whole 
crew turned on their heels and went forward. Nobody 
appeared to know more about the matter, however: the 
chief remark made was by the cook, who suggested that 
poor Tom’s ghost had brought him up in his dreams, 
and beckoned him over the side. I noticed that the 
Norwegian, Andersen, was more stern and silent than 
ever from that day. 

‘Whenever we got into port, I left the hateful brig, 
and joined with an English barque for Liverpool, where 
I felt myself another man. I was treated well, and 


_ began in reality to love the sea. 


* We spoke an outward-bound East Indiaman off Ma- 
deira, the Marlborough, which I had reason to remember 
after I got home. [I little thought, when I saw her 
mainyard backed, and the water plashing up her bright 
copper sheathing, as she rocked up and down along with 
our barque, that the crowd of faces gazing over her bul- 
warks contained one I'd have rounded the world then 
to see. And when her stately topsails filled again, and 
she went off with the wind abeam to the south-east, I 
was glad I was turning the other way. It was three 
years after Miles and Ned and I ran off, that I saw my 
mother and my little sister Bessie again, who was grown 
to a sweet, pretty girl. But my poor father had been 
dead a year, and his last word almost had been, that he 
wished to have seen his son Thomas once more, and to 
have given him a blessing. I stood by his grave, and 
felt that grief is bitterer when the love you bore has 
been mixed with harsher feelings. I question if I should 
have felt such agony of heart if it had been even my 
mother instead of him. And Ned—my little quiet play- | fi 
fellow and bedfellow from childhood up—was gone for 
India, where he was to stay for years. He had sailed a 
passenger in the Marlborough Indiaman; my only bro- 
ther, whom I had longed so often to clasp round the 
neck again, had been but a few fathoms from me in the 


. | startle one out of a dream of home: 


midst of the Atlantic, and I did not know it till now! 
I made my first voyage to Madras only to see him; but 
he was up the country, and the ship left without my 
seeing him. Ten years after I did see him, in his own 
house in Madras; but how changed he was from the 
boy that had parted from me! He was lying on a sofa, 
pale and weak with the heat, and didn’t know me when 
I came up the floor; though I knew him, and his 
shape, for all he had grown to a man six feet tall. 
was the last time, for a letter reached home before me 
that he was dead.’ 

The worthy captain stopped here, raised his sleeve to 
his eye, and appeared to reconnoitre the rigging. ‘She 
lies pretty near her course, I think, Mr Adams?’ said he. 
* How’s her head, steersman ?’ 

‘ Sou’-west-by-south, sir,’ answered the sailor. 

‘This wind freshens her way a little, Mr Adams. I 
like to hear the Maria singing at her bows again.’ 

‘And how was it, captain,’ I asked, ‘you came to 
follow the sea as a profession, after your first hard les- 
sons?’ 

‘Why, I must confess I did like to sleep again all 
night with no watch to call me, or “reef topsails” to 
it was pleasant 
enough to be free of rule, and call my limbs my own; 
and most of all to see soft, kind faces, and hear their 
voices about the house. My mother and little Bessie 
tried hard to get me to forswear the sea for ever, and 
turn my hand to something on shore; and so I thought 
for awhile. But, as poor Miles said, it’s hard for one to 
get rid of the sea’s hold when you've once been in it. I 
was almost spoiled for aught else. I might have lived 
independent no doubt; but with my father’s losing on 
his farm, there was little to spare from my mother’s 
needs, and from what Bessie ought to have for a portion, 
if I could have consented to idleness. After all, there is 
somewhat even in going up to your watch on deck, and 
feeling the wind, and seeing the sea, and striving 
against danger with good shipmates, that creeps in 
between one and quieter things. You want to feel in 
motion, and have something to struggle with, or to see 
new sights and strange customs. I was weary of wak- 
ing every morning, and seeing the trees and fields so 
steadfast and dull-like before the window. I don’t well 
know how, but the ocean has not only something 
grander in itself, but it makes you feel more what a man 
may be. I got more and more restless after a while, in 
spite of all my mother and my sweet little sister could 
do to wean my thoughts. They saw what was going for- 
ward; and one night,while we were sitting together by the 
fire, my mother burst into tears, and said she supposed 
I must go. I pleased myself and them with the excuse 
of going to Madras and seeing Ned; and indeed that ae 
first was the main reason I had. So I shipped 
more; and hereI am. From that time, Fran pain enough 
no doubt, I've risen through mate to master, and at last 
to make something of my own. It was longer, as I 
have been twice shipwrecked, and lost all I had gained ; 
but now the Maria is two-thirds mine, and I have some 
little matter in store besides against laying up in har- 
bour. My mother, though she is an old woman, is still 
alive; and Bessie is grown a matron with five children 
—with the same sweet, cheerful face, notwithstanding, 
she ever had. I’ve resolved, however, on this being my 
last voyage, and if God carry me back, I think to end 
my days at their hearth. There’s another little Bessie, 
my sister’s fourth child, the image of her mother, as 
one daisy is like another, though it have withered long 
before; and what I have made by many a rough 
weather on the salt sea, shall go to make her home 
happy when she grows to need it, and that will be when 
ie have forgotten the way it was gathered. I sometimes 

the “ Maria” knows what she is about, when she 

out with all her canvas, like now, to the breeze, 
e egret so gallantly across a head-sea; and that song 
at her bows sounds more pleasant to my ear for the 
sake of those she’s serving all the while. It is cheering 
to a sailor to have those at home he strives for.’ 


me 
= 
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* How is it, then, captain,’ I remarked, ‘ that you 
never thought of this in a more tender point of view? 
Did it never occur to you to have a wife of your own 
to make the Maria strain her canvas for? A pretty 
name that “ Maria” in a ship, for instance, but prettier 
in a woman. I wonder what fancy stood sponsor for 
that title with those who gave it her?’ 

‘Why,’ said the captain, smiling a little sadly as I 
thought, ‘I called her so myself. It was a fancy too, 
as you say; but it’s the sole thing I have to remind me 
of one I liked better than ever I liked awoman. One 
doesn’t talk of these matters off-hand, though it’s long 
since I lost being shamefaced about it: it only makts 
one think how things he would have wished to be seem 
all one in twenty years or so. Ido believe if it had 
been, I should really have left the sea and settled down 
on land twenty years ago, without seeking to make 
me It was after one voyage to China I stayed a 
month or two with my sister, who was married to an 
old schoolfellow of my own; my mother, too, had fixed 
there for good and all. There was a young girl, a 
friend of Bessie’s, living with them on a visit. Her 
name was Maria, and she was a slender, winning, happy 
creature, open as the day, and as pretty as Bessie her- 
self when she was seventeen. I remember how she 
stood up, so quiet and smiling, when I was first made 
known to her, and how often I watched her tripping 
through the grass before the house with my sister's 
little boy. Bessie. wanted to bring about the matter 
between us; she spoke about her often to me, and I 
think she did as much to Maria herself. She told me 
she believed Maria looked on me favourably, though 
she would not tell her so, and kept very close about it, 
which was one of Bessie’s reasons for her belief. But I 
couldn’t make up my mind to speak. I was a sailor; 
the youn lady had some money; and I had very little 
if I the sea, and couldn’t bear the thought of seem- 

to want hers. Whatever things I had seen in the 

asailor leads, a pure and beautiful woman’s presence 
always made me feel myself unworthy, and I had been 
out of the way of good society for years. The last time 
I saw her was sitting in the summer-house, when I had 
gone intending to speak out. But I only kissed her hand, 
and said good-by, and left her; she looked so quiet and 
calm, and not expecting anything else. I didn’t know 
what I felt for her till I was on board ship, and the 
land was sinking into the sky; and many a time the 
thought of her gushed into my heart after, and brought 
tears to my eyes I was ashamed of, especially when I 
wondered what she would have said to a word from me 
more than ordinary. She was married in two years to 
a lawyer, and I have heard of her often from Bessie, 
whose only reproach she ever gave me was, that I didn’t 
tell Maria Williams my own mind. I called my ship 
by her name ; and I have thought, when I have gone out 
on the flying jib-boom, and looked at her coming on 
before a breeze, white from deck to truck, on the blue 
sea, that her shape was like Maria’s; and the pleasant 
murmur at her bows somehow reminded me of her 
voice, when I heard it aside reading a story to Bessie’s 


, 
. 


The good man sighed as he smiled at his own quaint 
conceit, and looked aloft, without speaking, at the full 
canvas of his ship, through whose openings, and all 
around, the multitude of stars were now apparent out 
of the blue depths of heaven; and I thought how beau- 
tifully the law of earthly separation—that sea in time— 
consecrates likewise the human affections by studding 
them, as it were, in the “ky of memory; till sea and 

ike a vapour, and Necessity 
be at odds with Desire. The ship to 
was touched with the image of that long- 
as if her idea, more permanent than her 
temporal beauty, now doubtless faded, were hoverin 
the sky beyond, and transforming the vessel, w 
its outspread in the azure amplitude of night, to 


E 


Scarcely had the captain ceased when it struck eight 
bells, and thus ended our second dog-watch, with its 
accidental little history of sea-life, called up by the 
peculiar feeling of that ‘ soft hour which wakes the wish 
and melts the heart.’ Three hours after, I woke in my 
berth with the sound of the watch above ‘ singing out’ 
as they trimmed sails again, and the noise of feet and 
ropes thrown down on deck. And then I went to sleep 
again, and dreamt of my own home, and its own remem- 
brances and loves. 


THE MONOCULODS. 


I was lately one of a company of young and old, 
assembled in a darkened room, to be amused with the 
freaks which animalcula play when subjected to the 
influence of a penetrating blaze of light from the oxy- 
hydrogen apparatus. There was no actor that per- 
formed that evening with greater éclat than the mono- 
culus. The creature, as is well known, is named from 
his having only one eye, which occupies a central posi- 
tion in his head. His style of locomotion was of such 
an uncommonly queer description, his doings appeared 
so frantic, and his struggles so tremendous, as to make 
him the very Grimaldi of the water-drama. He 
would now be seen slipping, by force of gravitation, to 
the bottom of the water, where, for a time, he would 
lie quiet, buried under a crowd of others. Then he 
would seem possessed with a maniacal propensity to 
dash forwards, and would spring from side to side, 
overturning in his progress dozens of quieter animal- 
cules, after a fashion astounding and perplexing in the 
extreme. The performances of the little creature were 
of a perfectly unique description ; there was a peculiar 
one-eyédness in their character which was profoundly 
curious. Sometimes he would fall, head downmost, 
lighting upon some unsuspecting monad, like a bale of 
cotton from a fifth storey upon an ill-starred by-passer 
below. ‘Then came gigantic efforts to rise, and then a 
succession of intricate wriggles, to attempt to describe 
which would be entirely hopeless. Then a little knot 
of peaceable folk would be scattered to the four quarters 
of the field by his dashing himself into the midst of 
them, while the more timid fled before him with pre- 
cipitation. The monoculus has a bit—and not a little 
bit either—of the ‘ poker’ temperament in his con- 
stitution, but is, on the whole, a very different per- 
sonage. Here was a moral ready cut and dried, as the 
phrase is, for me: now for its application. 

Human society consists, to speak generally, of a mass 
of quiet people, plodding their own paths, eating their 
own meals, and vanishing their own ways, without 
becoming individually conspicuous at all. The subjects 
of this notice—human monoculi—form a sub-variety, 
and a very funny one, of a comparatively small class of 
exceptions to this rule. The human monoculus was 
possibly the type or original of the fable of the old 
parm which becomes highly significant when re- 
garded under such a light. Yes, terrible, hard-working, 
athletic, stick-at-nothing fellows are the human mono- 
culi. The vast social forge rings again with the din of 
their clanging hammers; the very earth trembles, and 
timid people fly away before them. And, as beneath 
tna of old, so beneath whatsoever mountain they set 
up their workshops in, it is not long before they are 
heard at work ; and work they will, until the mountain 
trembles to its very base, and sometimes even totters 
and crumbles into dust before them. The monoculus 
sometimes appears as a public lecturer, sometimes as 
a parliamentary orator, sometimes as a newspaper 
leading-article writer, sometimes as a private individual, 
nursing in secret his egg from whence the new world is 
to spring; but always he is to be recognised as one 
big with some gigantic project, which is to conduce to 
upset society, to reform its abuses, and to renew it in 

ristine harmony and order. This idea he carries as an 
idol in his youth ; he fights for it, works for it, speaks for 


it, writes for it in his manhood ; and when the tottering 


— 
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monoculus is turning gray, when his heart is chilling 
fast to every other object, we shall yet find a few sparks 
alight in the forge; and a little stimulus will set the 
crazy old bellows to work, and we shall have a handful 
of fire kindled up about the old iron even at the last. 
There is a spurious variety of the species which is ever 
changing the objects of its affections, and only constant 
to each while it maintains its predominance ; but the 
genuine monoculus stands forth with a melancholy dis- 
tinction, carrying his first love tc his grave. 

The true monoculus never loses an opportunity of pre- 
senting himself and his favourite idea to the public. Is 
there to be a convention for the promotion of any social 
reformation, there he is sure to be with his plan, no matter 
how irreconcilable it may be with the object in view. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that our monoculus is pretty 
generally regarded as an individual whose company is 
decidedly less desirable than the area he occupies. At 
the very moment when he is making the strongest de- 
monstrations of the benefits of his great scheme, it is a 
distressing proof of the ingratitude of the human race 
to find that he is looked upon as an intolerable bore. 
It is also grievous to add, that no sooner does he set his 
forge up, light his fire, and put his iron into it, than many 
persons make for the door, while a few, who, from local 
difficulties, are unable to get out, may be seen covering 
their heads with their pocket handkerchiefs, and, with 
an aspect of dreadful placidity, composing themselves 
to sleep. It is, however, one of the happy peculiarities 


| of the genus to be entirely unconscious of the true 
| cause of these effects; for in the intoxicating employ- 
| ment of striking the iron until it is red-hot, every- 


thing else is forgotten. The obduracy of the public is 


| only provocative of greater perseverance on the part of 


the monoculus. I have seen a water monoculus lying 
beneath a couple of water dragons and a mass of infe- 


| Yior creatures; I have watched him struggle his way, 


head foremost, until he reached the surface, and then 


| drop down again, as if shot. And so the human species 
| is to be seen, with insuperable determination, thrusting 
| aside all manner of hindrances, and at last, when suc- 


cessful in bringing his project to the light, dropping 
back to a condition of temporary quiescence. The 
ancients tell us that the old monoculi, the Cyclopes, 
when they went to war, put up before their faces a steel 
buckler, with a single aperture in its centre, through 
which they looked, and then fell on ; and so the modern 
Cyclops, with his visor down, runs a muck upon man- 
kind, with the strange delusion of doing them the most 
unutterable benefit. 

The monoculi are an amazingly hard-headed genus. 
This is a quality which stands them in good stead, as 
they are often made the butt of their congeners, some- 
times of their companions, and generally of the world at 
large. It is this quality which renders the monoculus 
insensible to the absurdity of his position, incapable of 
discerning his own errors, or suffering inconvenience 
from the neglect and cold water but too lavishly cast 
upon him, and upon the unhappy bantling he is nursing 
with such parental care. One might suppose that the 
associations of mutual ill-treatment would draw monoculi 
into the closest communion one with another; one might 
conceive a sort of Mutual Protection Society would be 
a likely institution in Monoculopolis. This would be a 
sad mistake. Civil wars of the most bloodthirsty de- 
scription are of daily occurrence among them—monoculus 
against monoculus, project against project, head to head : 
it is a mournful spectacle, forcibly reminding one of a 
Spanish bull-fight. A grinning world, an arena strewed 
with painfullest memorials of the battle, and the infu- 
riated combatants in the foreground, are the prominent 
features of the living picture. A monoculus is, so to 
speak, a Robinson Crusoe among savages—a man of 
another world, with strange ideas, a superior intellect, 


but with the perverted notion of new-modelling every- 
thing. He is isolated, by this besotting conception, 
from the respect and esteem which his its deserve. 


A monoculus will tie, with his own hands, the knotted 


cords which bind him to his idol’s car; while the 
thought that he may one day be the instrument of 
ushering in that idol in triumph before the presence of 
an applauding world, for ever sustains his courage, and 
enkindles his hopes. For this service he voluntarily 
forfeits everything else, and with a struggle of next to 
Herculean energy, he tugs at the broad wheels, not un- 
frequently dying in the harness, without getting so 
much as a far-off glimmer of the day-dawn he has 
wasted his life in sighing for. It is an exception 
to a general rule to find a monoculus successful in 
his own age. Such exceptions, however, do occasion- 
ally occur, and might be more frequent, were the mo- 
nocular character a little less inflexible. As it is, 
a monoculus, from the nature of his visual organ, can 
or will see but one object at once; if he looks at 
others at all, it is through the stained medium of 
that single eye. Neither will he see nor give proper” 
heed to the connexion of his subject with others, from 
which, in his violence, he drags it away. He is, in a 
measure, like a man who, in trying to move a log of 
wood, puts to it his utmost strength indeed, but forgets to 
clear the way before him, and neglects to use the levers 
and mechanical appliances which would doubtless effect 
his object. He cannot detach himself for a moment 
from the great to regard the less ; hence his attempts are 
so often abortive. It has been the lot of the present, and 
that of almost every epoch, to be witnesses of the success- 
ful attempts of one or more great monoculi. In the in- 
stance which occurs to us now, the eminent monoculus, 
by dint of unwearied labour of mind and body, by care- 
fully getting rid of outlying difficulties, by bending his 
utmost powers to the effort, and by a well-grounded 
belief in the intrinsic merit of his object, has at length 
lived to see it brought into existence amid the acclama- 
tions of a great empire. It is much to be feared this 
success will be productive of many very sad delusions 
among monoculi in general. I am sure they will set 
this great example before them in their peculiar fashion 
—looking at the result, and disregarding the means 
which brought it about. We shall have hundreds of 
deluded monoculi plunging and tearing at their respec- 
tive projects, without once inquiring whether the way 
is clear, or the world is ready for them, or whether, in 
truth, the project, after all, is worth all the labour 
it is costing them. 

By a strange and an uncommon accident, monoculi 
sometimes combine together. Then a rare sight pre- 
sents itself. Here are many bodies, heads, and hearts, 
with but one great eye amongst them all, This is 
indeed monoculism on a grand scale. It is to be re- 
gretted that, occasionally, we find this aggregate of one- 
visionedness having for its sole object something not 
really advantageous or practicable in itself. Great mis- 
takes, mistakes committed by great masses of 
universal monocular perversions of the mental sight 
would be the professional term—are not frequent, but 
common enough to humble us in our estimate of the 
collective wisdom of even large classes of mankind. It 
is perhaps scarcely correct to state the question thus, 
that monoculi are capable of self-combination. The » 
truth rather is, monoculism is sometimes a disease, an 
epidemic. This is its origin: a great monoculus will go 
down to a country town, and lecture on the subject of 
his delusion to hundreds in a town-hall; these catch 
fire from the fervid sparks which leap from his furnace, 
and become in turn so many torches to inflame their 
neighbours. Fora time the statistics of out-door lunacy 
in that county would present a truly awful appearance. 
The disease attacks men sometimes in part, sometimes 
in toto, A man may become a half-monoculus—one great 
eye and a little one besides; or he may go the whole 
length of the proposition at once. By and by it sub- 
sides; and of the crowd of raving monoculi which 
sprung into existence that day, but a few remain. The 
records of our national events are very instructive upon 
such a point, and may be referred to by the curious in 
this matter. I would propose an uncommonly signifi- 
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t name for the disease, so as to classify it with bron- 
and other inflammatory diseases: I would call it 
the * Nothing-like-leather-itis !’ 
is a pity, but the monoculus has a quarrel with 
world, and the quarrel is, that the world will not 
look through his eye-glass; which, I confess, in the 
manner in which it is generally held before the world, 
is anything but an easy matter to accomplish. The 
creature thus brushes his way through life, warring 
the defence of his favourite object against many, 
even against his dearest friends; thanked by nobody ; 
ig to a mark he seldom attains; exhausting a 
, self-devoted life to the service he has lived for; 
and, at the last, committing his grand scheme, in undi- 
minished faith as he sinks below the waters, to the 
stream which shall carry it down to posterity. I 
wish it to be clearly understood that this paper is en- 
‘ tirely irrespective of the meritoriousness or otherwise 
of the dear object of the monoculus’ heart. It may be 
a worthless ball of clay, it may be a priceless gem, 
which he is seeking to bring forward; the character of 
the individual, when decisively marked, is the same. 
Alas! that he is the same one-eyed, one-ideaed, one- 
purposed individual still. 

The monoculi are by no means creatures of yester- 
day. They have arisen and put the world in a ferment 
through all past epochs; and it is but fair to own that, 
while many an unhappy one has lain down to die al- 
most in despair, his works have lived after him, and 
yet remain, a token for good to others, and an evidence 
of a far-sighted discernment, which, in its day, met with 
the ungentle treatment of hard words, harder sarcasms, 
and hardest neglect. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
EXPOSURE OF BUTCHER-MEAT IN SHOPS, 


Tue exposure of butcher-meat in shops is, for several 
reasons, objectionable. In the first place, it is extremely 
unsightly ; in the second, it tends to brutalise the feel- 
ings of the multitude. These considerations may have 
little effect in putting down the practice; but something 
may be expected when we urge the fact, that exposure 
of animal food to the air and sun greatly accelerates 
decay, and that a cool and dark place is, economically, 
the most appropriate. It is only a useful and admirable 
provision of nature, that when dead animal matter is 
exposed, it becomes a depository for the ova of flies, 
destined in the larva form to eat up, and thus put an 
end to, what, in its decay by putrescence, would become 
@ nuisance or a source of disease to living creatures. 
We may admire this arrangement; but there is no 
need to expose valuable food to its operation, when a 
little care might preserve that food for use. Why 
should not a place for the disposal of butcher-meat to 
the public be a cellar or darkened vault of low tempe- 
rature, to which intending purchasers might be con- 
ducted from some more open place, such as an ordinary 
shop, or a stall in a market, where the profession was 
simply indicated by an inscription? We may add, that 
in most of the continental countries the exposure of 
butcher-meat is much less public than in England ; and 
we remember, when walking in the streéts of London 
with a Polish gentleman, newly arrived, that he was 


Our economical remarks apply to fowl and fish equally 
with butcher-meat. They are not less applicable to fruit, 
which loses flavour by exposure to the sun. Surely any 
little advantage obtained by ing wares before the 


eyes of the passing public, is dearly purchased at the 
sacrifice of valuable qualities in the wares themsel 


ves. 


FAILURES IN THE VEGETABLE WORLD. 


The partial failure of the potato crop in 1845, and its 
total failure, as well as the partial blight of several other 
vegetables, in 1846, suggest some considerations of a 
very serious nature. If one great and important plant 
thus perishes, why not others equally or more impor- 
tant? Is it not within the oscillations of Providence, 
that the whole cereal grains of a large portion of the 
world, if not the whole, may for one year fail to be pro- 
ductive? To us this appears a possibility of nature, 
though as yet we have only known of approaches to 
it in fact. Even supposing, however, that only an 
approach to it took place, its consequences to man- 
kind would undoubtedly be extremely fatal, unless a 
due provision were made for it. The policy suggested 
by Joseph is obviously that which should be followed 
in such cases. All kinds of food ought to be used in 
a sparing manner during the time pending the next 
autumn, in order that, if a failure of the grain crops 
should then take place, we may have as large reserves 
as possible for the emergency. 

This hint is thrown out, not without a fear that in 
some quarters it may only excite a smile. It never- 
theless appears as only a duty to make the suggestion, 
and we make it accordingly. Most earnestly do we 
hope, for the sake of our fellow-creatures, that the 
result will be such as to show that no such alarm was 
required. 


PROPOSED DESTRUCTION OF THE HOUSE OF JOHN KNOX. 


The German Diet has resolved on purchasing the 
house of Géethe at Weimar, that it may be preserved 
for the gratification of posterity. Many in our own 
country will hear with concern that, at the very time 
when this purchase is in the course of negotiation, the 
house of John Knox in Edinburgh has been bought 
with the design of being taken away to make room for 
other buildings. The surprise excited by this fact will 
be the greater, when it is known that those who contem- 
plate the destruction of Knox’s old house are persons 
connected with the Free Church of Scotland, a portion 
of that very vineyard which the famous reformer spent 
himself in planting in our land. A parricidal hand, it 
seems, it is which is raised against Knox on this occa- 
sion. And perfectly without justification of any kind 
stands the design of the parricides. The building is 
out of repair; but it is of strong masonry, and, with 
care, would last a century more at least. The ground 
is not indispensable for building purposes, for there is 
no lack of other ground close by. No motive appears 
for proposing to take this ground, but that there would 
be something piquant in having a church on the spot 
where John Knox lived! Could such barbarism have 
been expected of reasoning men in the present day, and 
men, too, who profess to venerate Knox? They speak, 
indeed, of making the new building a kind of monument 
to the reformer—as if any commonplace modern struc- 
ture, with the words John Knox's Church, or the John 
Knox Monument connecied with it, could’be equal in 
interest to the actual homely little mansion in which he 
lived !—with its ‘study of deals’ made for him by the 
magistrates, his effigy pointing to the name of God, the 
window from which he sometimes preached, and the 
thrice golden legend over the door—Lur Gop AaBovE 
AL, AND THY NICHBOUR AS THYSELF. We wonder how 
the people at Wittenberg would take it, if some one 
were to propose to remove the houses of Luther and 
Melancthon, and plant pillars in their place. Could the 
greatest enemy to the memory of the Reformation and 
Reformers propose anything more likely to be unpo- 

ar? But such is the supineness regarding things 
of the kind in Scotland, that it actually seems likely, if 
no unexpected movement is made to the contrary, that 
we shall see Knox’s house swept away in a few weeks, 
upon the most insubstantial of pretexts, and to the 
lasting disgrace of our place and generation. 

Let us hope that our brethren of the press will take 
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up the subject in our own spirit—or at least aid in the 
circulation of the present remonstrance—so that public 
feeling may be roused against the proposed measure. 
Alas! a couple of days will suffice, as we all know, to 
destroy what it has taken centuries to invest with its 
present interest, and what no amount of money, or exer- 
tion, or wishing, could ever again create. : 


A VISIT TO MESSRS LODDIGES’S 
CONSERVATORIES. 


Amonc scientific collectors and scientific collections of 
rare and curious plants, none have obtained a greater 
celebrity than the Messrs Loddiges of Hackney, near 
London, and their large conservatories. While too many 
nurserymen and florists have devoted their labours to 
the perfection of some few tribes of gay flowers, each 
emulating the other in raising some new and extraor- 
dinary varieties of such plants as auriculas, dahlias, 
tulips, carnations, and fuchsias, the Messrs Loddiges, 
with one or two other honourable exceptions, animated 
by a zeal for science of the most ardent, frequently of 


| the most disinterested, character, have expended vast 
| sums of money in gathering together, from every quarter 


of the world, and bestowed unwearied pains in preserv- 
ing, some of the most wonderful and remarkable of the 


| productions of the vegetable kingdom. 


A fair day in the end of last June found me seated 
in an omnibus, and bent upon an expedition to Hack- 
ney, from which I promised myself much pleasure and 
profit: it was a visit to these famous conservatories. 
The report which had reached me of the extraordinary 
contents of these buildings, and of the vast number of 
species contained therein, led me to conceive the whole 
concern to be something on a gigantic scale. In this I 
was to be disappointed; and on surveying the long lead- 
coloured range of conservatories, so humble in contrast 
with those pictured by an unreasonable imagination, I 
could not help asking myself—can these be the buildings 
whose fame has spread over Europe, and to the enrich- 
ment of which every explored country in the globe has 
contributed? Let this paper answer the question. 

The conservatories are at the distance of about three 
miles from St Paul’s, and I can assure my reader he is 
likely to regret many a day more than a whole one 
spent there. With a kindness deserving to be recipro- 
cated by the most careful conduct on the part of the 
visitors, the proprietors of the conservatories are willing 
to admit any respectable person who will make an 
application. 

This great collection was commenced about the year 
1765; since which period its resources have every year 
been added to, in proportion to the progress of geogra- 
phical discovery, and also by the sales resulting from 
the breaking up of other collections of a scientific cha- 
racter. The liberal terms offered to the explorers of new 
countries for new and rare plants have drawn together, 
from the forests and fields of both hemispheres, an aggre- 
gate of the wonders of vegetation altogether unrivalled 
by any private collection in the world. The Messrs 
Lee of Hammersmith, and the Messrs Loddiges of 
Hackney, were among the first private individuals to 
establish scientific collections. Their example was soon 
followed by others, but these, from various causes, gra- 
dually declined, and the grounds became so degraded, 
as to sink into ‘ manufactories for such things as early 
salads, peas, French beans, and mushrooms.’ Now, 
however, under the fostering influence of botanical 
societies, scientific collections are forming in many 
places; it has even become a fashionable pursuit for the 
rich and great, and there are already many splendid 
private collections of orchidew, and other natural fa- 
milies of plants. It may not be rash even to expect 
the formation of a national conservatory at no distant 
epoch, which would form a noble and eloquent trophy 
to science, and one as useful and instructive as noble. 

An ordinary florist’s grounds would probably present 


a far more attractive and brilliant appearance than 
those which surround these conservatories, Here are 
none of the gay masses of bright colours to catch the 
eye, or the perfume of sweet scents to regale the sense}; 
but a closer inspection discloses myriads of flowers ar- 
ranged together, not by art, but by the hand of science, 
whose loveliness appears only upon an individual scru- 
tiny. Here are hundreds of the heath tribe, there of 
roses, there of fuchsias, and some thousand greenhouse 
plants are found in the ‘ cold pits,’ and studding almost 
every available spot of ground. These are of course all 
in flower-pots. In the winter they are removed to the 
conservatories. It is a delightful spectacle to see 
thousands of the wonderful works of the Creator thus 
gathered into a community, offering up their glorious 
blossoms a tribute to his goodness and love. The con- 
servatory we must first enter is the 
idaceous House—a long, low span-roofed structure, 

of the most unimposing external appearance, placed 
at one side of the grounds. It is nearly one hundred 
and fifty feet long, eighteen in breadth, and about 
ten in height in the centre. Few of the orchidacer 
attain any great height, and it is more convenient and 
more beneficial to the plants, as well as more econo- 
mical in heating, to have the roof as low as possible. 
And now, reader, you must be content to go with me 
carefully through this rich treasure-house. On enter- 
ing, a singular impression is experienced—a breath 
of hot and humid air, loaded with a fragrance of the 
most delicate and charming sweetness, meets the visi- 
tor, filling his clothes and person with vapour at a most 
uncomfortable temperature. A few minutes relieve him 
by a profuse perspiration, and he is then enabled to look 
around him with comfort. The temperature of this 
house, which is devoted principally to the tropical 
orchids, in winter is about 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Under the influence of a meridian summer's sun, it 
has risen this year nearly to 100 degrees, a tempe- 
rature much more comfortable to talk about than to 
experience. As we look down these long lines of fan- 
tastic vegetation, glorying under the beams of a burning 
sun, and wrapped in a bath of humid half-suffocative 
air, it requires no great stretch of the imagination to 
conceive ourselves translated to those tropical countries 
where nature at play laughs at the rules to which she 
succumbs in our own more temperate country. Buta 
word or two, in a by-the-way manner, upon the peculia- 
rities of orchideous plants, will render our sketch of 
them more intelligible and instructive to those unac- 
quainted with their structure. Artificially, they are 
divisible into two classes—the terrestrial, which grow 
in or upon the soil; and the epiphytal, which grow w 
the trunks or branches of trees, rocks, and stones. The 
latter are the most curious, from the fact that they derive 
their nourishment not from the soil, or as parasitical 
plants do from the sap of the trees on which they are 
found, but from the air. They have been called, from 
this peculiarity, ‘ air plants ;’ and present us with a phe- 
nomenon which was inexplicable until the researches of 
Liebig proved that plants, even growing in the soil, de- 
rive the principal portion of their solid constituent, wood, , 
from the atmosphere. They extend long whitish roots 
abroad into the air, as other plants do into the earth, by 
which they derive their necessary food. It is an appear- 
ance well calculated to surprise the mind, to see great 
masses of vegetation, as are some of the plants before us, 
feeding and luxuriating in the atmosphere, the carbonic 
acid gas of which is their chief support. ‘The general 
appearance and structure of orchids is a perfect anomaly. 
In their native countries they are to be found crawling 
over the trunks and branches of forest trees, climbing to 
their topmost boughs, and squatting just where the limbs 
are united to the parent trunk, where they drop down 
hay ages eda we one is puzzled to say which 

e most striking—their beauty, grotesque a - 
ance, or exquisite fragrance. The —_— An La 
long been, the puzzle and admiration of every botanist. 
They do not contain stamens and a central style (as a 
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central portion having 
trammels which should have united it to 


umes th inary appearances, 
which it is not too much to say that they 
seen to be believed. Not the least of the pecu- 
liarities of orchids lies in their disposition to mimic 
many natural objects: there is scarcely any animate 
being to which the flowers are not comparable. With 
an artistic skill, to speak playfully, of the most ludicrous 
character, they imitate insects, lizards, frogs, birds, 
animals, and even the human ‘face and form divine.’ 
They are difficult plants to cultivate notwithstanding, 
but luxuriate most in the closest artificial approximation 
to their natural conditions. Great heat, a moist air, and 
shelter from the overpowering influence of a mid-day 
sun—their habitat being under a dense tropical foliage, 
where the heat fills the confined air with moisture— 
must not be forgotten, then, by the cultivator of these 
plants. Small specimens vary in price exceedingly, 
according to the species; from five to twenty guineas. 
For a long time to come, they must therefore remain 
the of the rich. But to return. 
prospect down the orchid house is exceedingly 
singular, the arrangement of its curious contents pre- 
senting a most picturesque appearance. Upon an ele- 
vated platform or bed, three feet high, in the centre of 


left on either side. From the roof depend five or six 
long rows of orchids, suspended in and upon different 


in bloom successively at every period of the 
vista thus formed will produce an impression 
on the memory of the visitor not soon to be forgotten. 
of verdure spread here and there in the most 
luxuriant manner, now and then relieved by the lighter 
and livelier colours of a fantastic flower, which dangles 
in the air, or seems to fly from its parent to the farthest 
extremity of a long and delicate stalk, or modestly half 
hides itself, and peers with outlandish face from beneath 
the leaves; while some curious ferns and the Chinese 
pitcher-plants fill up the distance. 

The arrangement of the plants is after the natural 
system, and each has a printed label inscribed with ita 
correct botanical name, which greatly facilitates and 
the work of exploration. The ial or- 
in large flower-pots, filled with appro- 
soil, being put upon other empty pots, to 
the drainage ; while the epiphytes, or air-plants, 
all supported in the air, in a manner so diversified 
as to justify more than a casual remark. 


a for a display of taste 


of plants : 
from the 


p- | the chin draws down, and discloses 


upon water and air, and flings out its roots recklessly all 
around; and lastly, here is a block of wood, which surely 
must have been cut, with the embracing orchid which 
covers it, from some thick Mexican forest; but beyond 
these are an infinitude of other orchids, scrambling over 
bits of branches and trunks, or bundles of fagots. This 
may suffice to illustrate the general design of such. ar- 
rangements, and may perhaps afford a hint to those 
who are making collections of these plants. When in 
bloom, I can scarcely conceive more beautiful drawing- 
room ornaments; many would bear the removal in warm 
weather, without injury, until their beauty was gone. 

They require an ample supply of water, which is 
afforded by an invention once peculiar to these con- 
servatories—the+ showering pipes’—three of which run 
along the roof. They are perforated with very minute 
a and when in operation, cover the plants with 
a shower of rain, more resembling a heavy mist than 

i rain, being so gentle. Besides this, they fill 
the house with that moisture so essential to the well- 
being of the orchid tribe. 

Of a few of the numbers of plants in flower at the 
period of my visit, I may shortly speak. They are 
curiosities which many who read this paper may never 
have the opportunity of inspecting. ‘To such I would 
address what must, after all, prove a most inadequate 
notice of them. An air-plant, called the Aérides crispum, 
falls first under remark: it is a most chaste and elegant 
flower, coloured of a delicate white, streaked with purple; 
it pours forth the most exquisite fragrance, and mimics 
to the life the appearance—even to the head, beak, body, 
and win a pelican about to pierce its breast. Near 
to this was a delicate native of the Indian islands, named 
the Calanthe. One species of it—I scarcely hope to be 
fully credited—displays the most remarkable imitation 
of a lord-chancellor’s head and white wig. The most 


of the same tribe is like a white dove bearing a little 
branch in its beak, as we see such birds painted in the 


the Gongora maculata, hung in clusters from a basket 
suspended from the roof. Our admiration exhausts 
itself in contemplating a flower like this; its exquisite 
wax-like texture, the sharply-defined purplish spots, 
which give it its name, and the strange similitude it 
bears to a bird hovering in the air, and about to plunge 
to the earth, are equally wonderful, equally eloquent of 
the faultless skill which displays itself in all the works 
of God. Near ‘ the lights’ of the house, and growing 
upon a piece of oak plank, a splendid flower exhibited 
itself, of a blood-red colour, the brilliancy and depth 
of which exceed those of any other plant I have ever 
seen. It derives its name from this circumstance, 
and is called the Broughtonia sanguinea. It might 
be well termed the ruby orchid. Among the terres- 
trial ts, a monstrosity in violet attracts attention 
—a Huntleya from Demerara. ‘This is a thick fleshy 
flower, of most anomalous structure, and bearing a pro- 
file likeness to the lower parts of an old man’s face. 
There is an aquiline violet nose, the projecting chin 
and receding lips of senility, and, most singular of all, 
a tongueless mouth, 
a yellow throat, and toothless gums! Several of the 
superb tribe, the Cattleyas, named after a late ardent 
admirer and cultivator of orchideous plants, were in 
full beauty, many of them emitting a fragrance which, 
added to their pre-eminent loveliness, makes them or- 
chids of great esteem. One brilliant flower perfumed 
an area of many feet around it with a scent like ver- 
bena, The mimic powers are not confined to form, but 
extend also to the odour of other vegetable productions. 
‘Thus there is a dusky tiger-spotted plant, whose flower 
exhales a delicious sanell like that of ras 

other sad-coloured unhandsome flower, 

graceful drooping possesses a scent pre- 


inflorescence, 
cisely like that of the scented geranium. A 


illiterate persons readily detect the resemblance to such | 
an object; in fact, it was pointed out to us by one of | 
the working men of the establishment. Another species | 


works of the ancient masters. A showy flower, called | 
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plant, named the Miltonia, portrays in the centre of a 
gorgeous flower the half figure of a lady, with the orna- 
ment of a purple bonnet on her head. Near to it a 
fragrant epiphyte regales the senses with a cinnamon 
odour. Another singular plant puts forth, from either 
side of a flower-stalk resembling a leaf, a number of 
dusky little flowers. Last of all is the ‘ helmet-flower,’ 
Coryanthes macrantha, a remarkable yellow and red 
flower, which has been compared to different objects— 
a part to folded bat’s wings, and another part to a 
skeleton’s head, and the vertebrae of the neck. In our 
opinion, it resembles more the wrinkled appearance of 
a turkey’s craw. It is a native of Trinidad. So far of 
the flowers. 

The specimen plants on the centre bed have, some 
of them, attained an extraordinary magnitude. The 
scented air-plant is six feet high, and looks more like 
a vast assemblage of cordage, interwoven in inextri- 
cable confusion, than a living and thriving vegetable. 
Some of its roots are twined around a great block 
of wood in the centre, and some cast abroad into the 
air in quest of food. The odour of this plant when in 
flower is so fragrant as to fill the house with perfume. 
In the months of July and August this conservatory 
presents a most interesting feature in the flowers of an 
immense orchid, which is the largest in it, called the 
dove flower-plant (Peristeria elata), a native of Panama. 
They strikingly resemble a dove just alighting, and 
have been hence gifted, by the superstitions of the 
people among whom it is found, with a title better for- 
gotten than recorded. This great plant consists of hun- 
dreds of bulbs, and is placed in a large box. Its leaves 
are upwards of three feet long. ‘The periphery of the 
whole plant cannot be less than twenty feet. The ap- 
pearance of the aérial roots of the orchids in general is 
very peculiar, from their snake-like form and aspect. 
They are covered with a whitish cuticle, which often 
bristles with delicate, short, hair-like processes, whose 
office is probably analagous to that of the spongioles of 
terrestrial roots. The tip, being of newer material, and 
coloured sometimes green, red, or yellow, represents the 
a head with, to me, a most unpleasant exacti- 
tude. 

I must detain you, reader, still a little longer in this 
conservatory. At the end, on several pieces of plank, 
is to be seen that extraordinary curiosity, the ‘ stag’s- 
head’ plant. It is a plant which, clinging by what may 
be called the head of the stag to the board, puts forth 
two horn-like processes, in colour and configuration 
closely resembling the antlered head—memorial of some 
bygone hard chase—to be found adorning some country 
gentleman’s hall. And, last of all, we must not pass by 
the greatest rarity in this country, 

The Chinese Pitcher-Plant.—The Messrs Loddiges 
possess three or four magnificent specimens of this 
wonderful vagary of nature. Two of these are four or 
five feet high. ‘They are surrounded by the lovely and 
luxuriant vegetation of a pretty little light-coloured 
Brazilian moss, upon which the tawny leaves of these 
strange plants repose. The plants had, when I saw 
them, seven or eight pitchers, hanging by the prolonged 
midrib of the leaf on every side of them, with their lids 
open. These plants are of very great pecuniary value, 
and were—I am uninformed as to whether they still 
remain—the only individuals of the kind in our coun- 
try. The stem is erect, and of a brownish colour, and 
the leaves are long and spear-shaped; the end of the 
central rib being lengthened out, and sustaining the 
pitcher by being attached to the bottom of it. Were 
the pitcher cut off, and exhibited to any person unac- 
quainted with the existence of such a ble struc- 
ture, when he examined its rough, lea , spotted 
exterior, its firm and rounded lip, so artificially marked 
in green and red, and its accurately-adapted lid, he 
would most probably unhesitatingly pronounce it to be 
an artificial production, A little sourish water, sup- 

to be secreted by the inner surface of the organ, 
is occasionally found in the pitcher. There are three 


varieties of this plant in this collection, differing princi- 
pally in the shape of the pitcher. The botanical names 
are the N distillatoria, N. and N. 
rafflesii. their well-known function and appear- 
ance, they are called ‘ pitcher-plants ;’ but in my irre- 
verential imagination, the pitcher and its stalk look 
remarkably, in colour and shape, like a well-smoked 
meerschaum pipe. 

This conservatory, in common with all the others, is 
heated by hot water. It is the most interesting of all 
the conservatories, and would well justify an account of 
treble this length, more particularly at a time like the 
present, when there is a rage after orchidaceous plants, 
Let us proceed into 

The Palm Stove-—This is a singular building: the 
centre consists of an elliptic portion, at each side of 
which are slope-roofed conservatories ; to the roof of the 
elliptical part it is forty-five feet in height ; the building 
is about twice as long. It is entered from the orchid 
house, but the temperature is not quite so high or the 
air so oppressive as there. Some extraordinary members 
of the fern tribe occupy one of the sides, and demand, 
by their beauty and exotic aspect, their share of atten- 
tion. Some of the leaves are of a beautiful rose colour, 
or are rendered singular by the dotted character which 
the ‘spores’ give to the under surface, or by the curi- 
ous fact, that from the margins of some leaves young 
ferns are produced: these are called viviparous ferns. 
The botanist’s attention will be drawn to the tree-ferns, 
which are exceedingly large and interesting, and are to 
be seen here in all the vigour of a native climate. 
Passing into the centre of the building, the mind is 
struck with a feeling almost of awe as we stand in 
the midst of the noble palm-trees which tower above. 
He must be apathetic, indeed, whose thoughts are not 
elevated in such a scene. With a cloudless sky above, 
and a fervid sun filling the place with lustre, one 
would feel transported—were it not for the artificial 
character of the great boards which wall in the roots 
of the trees—to the depths of some Brazilian forest, 
where the rich soil teems with vegetable life, and ex- 
hausts its wealth in the production of the great and 
strange trees which here surround us. It is one of the 
noblest collections of palm-trees in Europe. 

The tallest palms occupy the centre; some of them 
are of a prodigious size, when we remember the diffi- 
culty of preserving such objects; and though, by the 
side of their gigantic kindred in hotter countries, these 
would look dwarfish and insignificant, to eyes like ours 
unaccustomed to such a spectacle they wear a most im- 
posing appearance. The largest tree in the stove is a 
Latania, from the East India Islands ; its height is up- 
wards of forty feet; in fact, it is at present, much to the 
injury of the tree, flattening its great leaves against the 
topmost lights of the building. ‘The stem of beds 4 

m is brown and smooth, covered with a i 


in a spiral or corkscrew-like manver, up the stems of the 
trees. One of these, the sweet yields when in 


Seon aga pee ptm ng the title. Some of the leaves 
resemble vast fans. How pleasant the shadow of such 


trees in the burning lands where they are found! The 
to, whose praise one of our own poets has sung, 
grows in ‘great luxuriance here; and the light, polished, 
and graceful stem of the bamboo shoots aloft among 2 
crowd of others. A beautiful tree, called the Cycas 
yields one of the most valuable kinds of sago. 
The leaves of this tree are feathered, and about six feet 
long, springing in an elegant tuft from the summit of a 
short scaly stem. So highly is this tree valued, that the 
laws of Japan forbid its exportation: a small quantity 
of the sago produced by it contains a very large amount 
of nutrient matter. Another palm yields the well- 
known substance ‘ palm-oil:’ it is a Guinean species, 
inhabiting that portion of West Africa. That beauti- 
ful tree, with the straight trunk and feathery crown of 
leaves, is one of the cocoa-nut tribe. It is singular that 
the roots of these trees bear up the trunk a few inches 
above the soil, leaving the col or neck exposed. The 
plumed cocoa-tree is most elegant. The species which 
yields the nut of commerce is the Cocos nucifera: it has 
not borne any fruit in this country. From the trunk 
of this tree a juice flows which forms the celebrated 
beverage called toddy. Near these is the Areca, or 
betel-nut tree, the narcotic properties of which are 
familiarly known. Then there is the singular pine 
called the Pandanus candelabra, from the strong resem- 
blance it bears to a great chandelier, each branch 
dividing into two at its extremity. And twining like a 
gigantic snake around the boxes of the other palms, a 
singular tree, called the greater Calamus, is seen. It 
seems intended by nature that this tree should climb in 
a forest, as its branches or fronds are provided with re- 
flected hooks, which would fasten them very securely 
to the trunks or branches of other trees. 

The other side of this conservatory is occupied by 
many smaller palms, and some large specimens of a 
curious tribe of plants called the Zamia. The trunk of 
these trees is only a few inches in height, and has a 
most extraordinary appearance, from the fact of its 
bearing a large cone, from which springs a chaplet of 
feathered leaves. ‘These trees yield, from a portion of 
their stem, some of the finest kinds of arrowroot. Near 
to them are several of the banyan, or plantain fruit- 
trees, botanically, the Musa; the broad leaves of which, 
in their native climates, are used for thatching houses ; 
while the fruit is exceedingly palatable and nutritious ; 
and from the fibres of the stem a flax is procured, 
which is manufactured into the finest Indian muslins. 
The tree has borne fruit in this collection. So con- 
cludes a cursory sketch of a few of the noble occupants 
of this building, of which Dr Von Martius, in a poetic 
enthusiasm, wrote that they were ‘ the offspring of 
Phebus and Terra.’ A more useful race of vegetable 

uctions for the purposes of mankind does not exist. 

we reflect upon the multiplicity of their produce 

—wine, oil, wax, flour, sugar, thread, needles, weapons, 

and utensils—we can scarcely wonder at the learned 
traveller's raptures. 

Some large baskets, containing the magnificent class 
of orchids called Stanhopeas, hung from the roof of the 
house. Their peculiarity consists in the production of 
their flowers from their roots, which are of a large size, 
and beautiful texture gpd colouring. It was singular 
to see them dangle above one’s head; more singular to 
remember the simple dictary—sunshine and rain—of 
such extraordi creatures. 

Passing from the palin stove, we enter long ranges of 
conservatories, devoted to a few of the rarer plants - 


Sark b> these. Toe Lour Let us give a passin 
: he Laurus cinnamomum ty op ood 


pall 


fragrance, in comparison with which 
its its distilled oa alle &c, are positively nauseous. Further 
on is the clove-tree—Ca lus aromaticus: next it 
the Arabian coffee-tree, and several of the trees sup- 
posed to yield caoutchouc, or India-rubber. Beyond is 
the mango-tree—Mangifera indica ; the nutmeg-tree— 
Myristica moschata ; the pepper tribe, the sandalwood- 
tree, the tamarind, the Assam tea-tree, and the Theo- 
broma cacao, which yields the cocoa, used as a beverage. 

From hence we are led into a long, low-roofed orchid 
house, principally containing the extra-tropical orchids. 
I have dwelt upon this subject at such length, that 
I forbear mentioning more than the two following 
flowers, whose peculiarity protests against silence. 
They are of the Oncidium tribe. The flowers of the 
first exhaled a most sweet fragrance, and bore in their 
centre the image of. a lady’s face, surrounded by a 
white cap; the second had the same feature, with the 
strange addition of a purple stomacher and a white 

icoat below ! 

This takes us into the greenhouses, where we find the 
green and bohea tea-trees, very ordinary-looking shrubs, 
thriving in almost Chinese luxuriance. Several mem- 
bers of the aloe tribe, including the great American ; 
the camphor-tree, a profusion of orange and lemon 
trees just forming their fruit, varieties of the heaths, 
the indigo plant, lobelias, magnolias, olive-trees, beau- 
tiful fuchsias, thunbergias, and hundreds more as curious 
and rare, only to enumerate which would be to fill many 
of these pages. Let me mention that the Botanical 
Cabinet, a work of twenty thick quarto volumes, by the 
Messrs Loddiges, containing an account and illustra- 
tions of the rarer plants in their collection, does not 
now comprise half the contents of these wealthy con- 
servatories and grounds. 

The Camellia House succeeds to these—a large struc- 
ture of the curvilinear construction, containing many 
most superb specimens of this esteemed family ; and 
when these are in bloom, during March and April, the 
spectacle is beautiful in the extreme. At this period 
the conservatories are crowded with visitors, who, unfor- 
tunately, are not always content with being permitted to 
view, but too frequently are guilty of appropriating some 
of the most beautiful flowers within reach. 

A small detached conservatory is the last we shall 
review. This is the most tropical, as far as tempe- 
rature is concerned, of all the conservatories, and con- 
tains two great slate cisterns, in which hot water cir- 
culates, and above which, in damp sawdust, the plants 
are placed. Some of the most curious of all the orchids 
are found here—the swan-plants, or Cyanoches. Their 
flowers most closely resemble a swan; the body, tail, 
and wings are only surpassed in verisimilitude by the 
swan-like arched neck which springs from the centre, 
producing an appearance exactly like that of a swan 
bending back its neck to peck at its wings. ‘The man- 
gostana-tree, which bears the celebrated mangostein 
fruit, is also here. This is reputed to be the most 
delicious of all known fruits. Ferns, palms, and orchids 
of the burning regions luxuriate here. 

Two singularities detain us still. In a corner of the 
greenhouse stands a great block of wood, furrowed over 
in an extraordinary manner, of a brown colour, hard 
texture, and conical shape. Our first impression is, that 
it is some new design for the support of an epiphyte. 
It is not. What can it be? At the top, two delicate 
little branches spring out, which are just about to put 
forth leaves. It is the ‘ elephant’s foot,’ or the Testu- 
dinaria, For twenty years this sluggish thing has not 
been known to alter in size or appearance. In its own 
country, it is found on rocks and barren places, careless 
of terrestrial food. Altogether, it is an anomaly. The 
question of its age is one which occurs with great force 
when its tortoise-like manner of living is considered, 

My last subject for memorial is a ae iseey oo 
called by its French discoverer the Napoleona, = 4 
found in Sierra Leone. When in en it displays the 


tricolor on a little rosette, prettily marked with the cele- 
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brated colours blue, red, and white. The enthusiastic 
patriot discovered his country’s flag emblematised even 
by nature! and our neighbours are now seized with a 
perfect mania for the plant. Surely it deserves to be 
adopted as a national plant henceforward. 

After two long days, I had not, I suppose, seen half 
the contents of these conservatories; and, after all, how 
minute a portion does the whole constitute of that 
exhaustless treasure which enriches our globe! I have 
felt it strongly impressed upon my mind that, during 
this time, I have been holding converse, not with in- 
animate, insensate creatures, but with beings which 
delighted in the tender care which fed them, and ex- 
hibited their gratitude in language unintelligible only 
to those who have no hearts to open, and no ears to 
give to such things. It is an impression I should be 
sorry to have effaced. 


THE PARENTAGE AND CHILDHOOD OF 
NAPOLEON. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF C. RICHOMME. 


Ir was eleven o’clock in the morning of the 15th of 
August 1769 ; the bells of the old cathedral of Ajaccio 
were ringing a full peal, for it was the Feast of the 
Assumption ; and the inhabitants, in holiday garb, were 
hastening to the church. Seated near the window of a 
house in St Charles Street were two men, whose ab- 
stracted air showed that their minds were far from the 
scene upon which their eyes seemed fixed in apparent 
observation of the picturesque costume of the passing 
crowd. One of them was an old man, in the garb of an 
ecclesiastic, with noble features, and a profusion of long 
white hair. Few could gaze on that venerable form 
without involuntary respect. The other was in the 
prime of life, of lofty stature and martial bearing, with 
a countenance strikingly expressive of great energy of 
character. His attire was that of a gentleman of good 
family. 

* So you see, Bonaparte,’ said the old man, at length 
breaking silence, ‘ you must give up this foolish notion 
of emigrating. I say nothing of the wretched life you 
would lead in England, far from your country and your 
friends. I would rather remind you of interests sacred, 
dear to your heart, inevitably compromised by such a 
step. To quit Corsica would be to complete the ruin 
of already shattered fortunes, and to reduce your family 
to utter poverty.’ 

‘ What can be worse,’ replied the other vehemently, 
‘ than to live upon our native soil, enslaved as it is?’ 

* I comprehend and respect your grief, Charles. Be- 
lieve me, it is with little short of despair I see Corsica 
in the power of the French. But we have all done our 
duty, we have fought for many a long year in the sacred 
cause of liberty, and it was not till after a hard struggle 
that we yielded to numerical weight. We have now but 
to resign ourselves to the inscrutable decrees of Provi- 
dence. Tranquillity is re-established, and God will 
doubtless yet have pity on our unhappy country, and 
restore it to prosperity. Remain amongst us, Charles; 
the interests of your family demand it. Besides, why 
may you not be still useful to Corsica; you, one of its 
most honoured sons?’ 

* Paoli has been obliged to quit his country in order 
to escape persecution. Will the French, think you, 
spare his faithful companion in arms ?’ 

*You have nothing to fear on that head, a 
the time of proscription is past. But even s they 
attempt to molest you, I flatter myself the Archdeacon 
Lucien has influence enough to make you respected.’ 

The old man who spoke—the Archdeacon Lucien, 
a man of great talent, and highly esteemed in the 
country—was a member of the ancient and illustrious 
family of the ee which had left Italy to settle 
in Corsica about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
His relative and friend, Charles Marie Bonaparte, was 


then the head of the family. Full of courage and energy, 
he had struggled to the last for the national indepen- 
dence. It is well known that the Genoese, driven out 
from Corsica, had several times applied to the French 
to aid them in maintaining possession of the island ; 
but the Corsicans, under the command of a very su 
rior man, Pascal Paoli, repelled every attack, and, m8 
a war of nearly thirty years, the republic of Genoa, 
weary of the murderous contest, left to France its pre- 
tended conquest. This took place in July 1763. Paoli 
refused to submit to this foreign yoke; and Chauvelin, 
who came at the head of twelve thousand men to take 
possession of the island in the name of the king, Louis 
XV., was completely defeated. But the Count de Vaux 
landed with thirty thousand soldiers, and, after a heroie 
resistance, Corsica was subjugated, and reunited to 
France in the first month of the year 1769, under the 
command of a governor, the Count de Marbeeuf. Paoli 
took refuge in England. Charles Bonaparte had power- 
fully aided the illustrious general, whose secretary he 
was, being ever by his side throughout the whole of the 
last campaign, together with his young wife, Letitia 
Ramoline. He had returned to the home of his fathers, 
in Ajaccio, a short time before the conversation which 
we have just repeated. 

Bonaparte rose, and was pacing the room, casting 
now and again melancholy glances upon his good sword, 
which was suspended over the book-case, and already 
covered with dust. Suddenly a great bustle seemed to 
arise in the house—exclamations, hurryings to and fro, 
and at last a maid-servant made her appearance. ‘ Well, 
Catharine,’ said Bonaparte, ‘what has happened? Is 
the house on fire ?’ 

‘My mistress,’ said the almost breathless woman, 
‘was brought home from church ill. We were going 
to call you when she brought into the world a fine boy, 
who is as well as you or I.’ 

At the instant the clock struck twelve. Bonaparte, 
with a face beaming with delight, and his eyes full of 
tears, threw himself into the arms of the archdeacon. 

‘Let us go see the mother and child,’ said the old 
man. ‘Well, Charles, what say you now to going to 
England?’ 

Madame Letitia had already two children—a boy, 
Joseph, and a girl named Elisa. According to an old 
family usage, the new-born infant received the name of 
Napoleon; that name, now so celebrated, being given 
to the youngest son of the family, in honour of one of 
his ancestors, Napoleon Ursini, distinguished for his 
prowess and military talent. The little Napoleon was 
not baptised till he was two years old, on the 2ist of 
July i771—a delay of not unfrequent occurrence in 
Corsica. The large marble font in which he received 
the baptismal waters is still to be seen in the cathedral 
of Ajaccio. 

* Poor child,’ said the father as he returned from the 
ceremony, ‘ what destiny is reserved for thee, thus born 
when thy country is ruined!’ 


‘When we have two houses, the rain gets into one,’ 
says an old Corsican proverb. At this period of simple 
and patriarchal manners, the noblest families of the ~ 
island were satisfied with a town-house; but the greater 
number of them had a small farm-house. That of 
Bonaparte, surrounded with vines and olives, situated 
not far from Ajaccio, was called the Metellé. 

One fine day in April, a young woman of striki 
beauty sat at her work under the shade of an 
oak.* It was Madame Letitia Bonaparte. Around her, 
on the verdant turf, were her children sporting in merry 
gambols, little dreaming that they were one day to be 
kings and queens. The good mother lifted her head 
occasionally from her work to smile upon her little 
ones. Suddenly a dispute arose amongst the childish 
group, and maternal interference became necessary. 


* A traveller of very recent date mentions that this oak, under 
which Napoleon so often rested, is still to be seen. 


== 
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* What is the matter, Joseph?’ said Madame Bona- 


‘Mamma, it is naughty Napoleon, who wants to break 
the cannon my uncle gave him.’ 

‘What put such a thought into his head? Come 
here, Napoleon. Will you tell me why you want to 
destroy your plaything?’ 

Seniors Amt forward, with head erect, in conscious 
innocence. He was then about eight years old; his 
black hair, his complexion embrowned by the _ and 
his kling eyes, gave a peculiar character to his in- 
telligent om sm. at he was little for his age, but 
well-built and stout, and of a robust constitution. 

*I do not want to break the cannon,’ said he; ‘I only 
want to take it to pieces, to see how it is made ;’ and he 
looked up at his mother triumphantly. 

‘That is not a bad idea,’ said Madame Bonaparte ; 
* but, however, in attempting it you may spoil the toy, 
or lose some part of it. If you are so curious to examine 
the mechanism of the cannon, beg of your father to take 
it to pieces for you, for he will be able to settle it all 
right again. Meanwhile, that you may not yield to the 
temptation, and disobey me, you had better give me the 


Napoleon complied with rather bad grace; but his 
good-humour soon returned when he perceived his 
nurse, Saveria,* approaching with a rush-basket, in 
which was a quantity of broccio (cheese made of curdled 
milk). Notwithstanding her ugliness, amounting al- 
most to hideousness, Saveria was idolised by the chil- 
dren, especially by Napoleon, by whom she made herself 
at once feared and loved. 

‘Here, my children,’ said the good woman; ‘see 
what my husband has just brought you. You may eat 
as much as you like.’ 

The feast was soon over, and the little boisterous 
guests went off to thank the old peasant, who so often 
brought them nice things. Napoleon returned to his 
mother quite out of breath. 

* Mamma,’ said he, ‘ my foster-father is going back to 
his home; will you allow me to go with him—he will 
bring me home the day after to-morrow ?’ 

* You forget, my child, that to-morrow is Easter-day, 

that we are to set off this evening to Ajaccio. 
Would you not like to be present at the blessing of our 
house,t and to dine afterwards with your grand-uncle 
Lucien ?’ 

* But I will be home in two days.’ 

* Yon cannot leave us to-day ; another time, perhaps, 
I will allow you to take this little excursion.’ 

This prohibition made the little Napoleon very angry; 
he turned with passion, and, stamping with a most 
determined air, he said, ‘ But I will go with my foster- 
father, and I will not go to Ajaccio!’ 

Madame Bonaparte gave him a look of the greatest 
astonishment; then resuming her work, said quietly, 
*Go, then; I will not prevent you; but you are going 
contrary to my wish.’ 

These simple words at once calmed the little rebel. 
With downcast head and tearful eyes he threw himself 
into his mother’s arme, crying, in a voice broken with 
sobs, ‘Pardon me, dear mother, I will never disobey 
you any more.’ 

Madame Letitia had the greatest power over Napo- 
leon, who tenderly loved her. This superior woman 
devoted herself to the education of her children with a 
zeal as remarkable for its rare judiciousness as for its 


* Baveria died about fifteen years ago, in the house of Madame 


devotedness. Never did woman better discharge the 
duties of wife and mother. To great good sense, and 
an elevated mind, she united extraordinary energy of 
character. Resigned in misfortune, prosperity never 
dazzled her. In the midst of the triumphs of Napoleon, 
when her children were dividing amongst themselves 
the thrones of Europe, she let fall this characteristic 
expression, ‘Who knows but that one day I may be 
obliged to give bread to all these kings !’ 

In this simple rural life Napoleon acquired that 
robust constitution and those hardy habits which 
enabled him in after-life to support the fatigues of war. 
Restless, lively, and agile, he passed the greater part of 
his time in roaming through the makis, or along the 
picturesque vine-clad plains in the neighbourhood of 
Ajaccio. Dressed in a little pelone (a mantle of goat- 
skin, with a hood to it), and a stout stick in his hand, 
he went with his brother Joseph to hunt for blackbirds’ 
nests, or to get the old shepherds to tell him the national 
legends, in which his lively imagination delighted. 
These rambles, and going to look at the reviews of the 
French troops in the Allée Marbeuf, engrossed him 
much more than the lessons in reading and writing 
given him by his uncle, the Abbé Fesch (who was made 
cardinal under the Empire), and the good old priest 
named Antonio Duracci. Thus did the future emperor 
pass his first years. I regret to have to tell, for the 
sake of those who are reluctant to believe in the com- 
monplace prosaic childhood of great men, that Napo- 
leon did nothing extraordinary in his infancy. ‘I was 
nothing,’ said he of himself,‘ but an obstinate and 
curious child.’* 


The Bonaparte family are all assembled in the prin- 
cipal apartment of their house in Ajaccio, and have 
gathered round the fire, it being the month of Decem- 
ber. M. Bonaparte seemed depressed and languid ; he 
had already in him the germs of the fatal disease which 
was destined to carry him off some years after; but his 
spirits appeared to revive as he contemplated the 
peaceful and patriarchal group before him. By his side 
is the venerable archdeacon; Napoleon and his elder 
brother are quietly peeling some large oranges of Aregno, 
and dividing them in flakes amongst their little sisters. 
A little in the background is Madame Letitia, nursing a 
late addition to her numerous family—the future king 
of Holland. At the lower end of the room Saveria is 
laying the table for supper. 

* Are you not going to Corté one of these days, Bona- 
parte?’ said the archdeacon. 

‘Iam not quite sure; it depends, you know, upon a 
certain answer.’ 

‘Will you not take me with you, papa ?—and me ?— 
and me?’ cried all the children at once. 

‘If I go, I shall probably take Napoleon and Lucien; 
I wish to show them the house of Gaffori.’ 

‘ Gaffori!’ said Napoleon ; ‘ was he not a relation of 
ours?’ 

‘No, my son,’ said M. Bonaparte, taking the boy upon 
his knee ; ‘ we are not fortunate enough to reckon him 
in the number of our ancestors. Gaffori—and never 
forget the name !—was a man who, with the illustrious 
Paoli, deserved well of his country. He was practising 
as a physician when, in 1750, our countrymen, once 
more rising against their tyrants, named him as one 
of the three chiefs elected under the title of “ Protectors 
of the Country.” Gaffori received orders to march upon 
Corté, his native town, and to drive from it the stranger. 
He succeeded, and the Genoese garrison was forced back 
into the castle: but in the retreat, the commander had 
carried off Gaffori’s child, and he announced to our 
brave countryman that his attacking the fortress should 


pon and 

t of L’Esposata, the first vine of Corsica, which had, for a 

[ong term of years, belonged to the Bonaparte family. Napol 
somewhere of a nurse, Mammusica Catherina, who used to 

have continual disputes with his grandmother: perhaps she is the 

same person. 

+ Every year at Easter, according to an Italian custom intro- 


* It has been the fashion to represent Napoleon as an extraordi- 
nary child. Indeed, if we credit a late historian, Napoleon must 
have been a little 3 for, according to him, the preco- 
cious child, at seven or eight years old, appreciated the beauties of 


duced into Corsica, every proprietor has his house blessed by the 


Corneille, and could read the tragedy of Nicomedes fluently, with- 
out knowing a word of French. It is thus history is writterr! 
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be the signal for the death of his son. Gaffori did not 
the less warmly press his assault, and the wretch 
bound his young prisoner—a pretty boy between four 
and five months old—upon that part of the rampart the 
most ex to the fire of the assailants. A of 
horror rises from the Corsican ranks; they lower their 
carabines. How could they fire upon a poor innocent 
babe—upon the son of their general? Gaffori turns 
pale at the horrid sight, and cold dews are upon his 
forehead ; but soon he recovers his self-possession. The 
taking of the fort is absolutely necessary ; the unhappy 
father feels that all must be sacrificed to his —! 
and, calling upon his God to interpose for him, he 
gives the signal for attack. A heavy discharge of 
musketry was kept up on both sides; but at length 
victory declared in favour of the Corsicans; the fort is 
taken.’ 

‘ And the child ?’ said Napoleon in almost breathless 
agitation. 

‘The child escaped by a miracle from apparently 
inevitable death, and still lives to bear, I trust worthily, 
the name of his father. Poor Gaffori! he was perfi- 
diously assassinated by the Genoese three years after. 
His wife, too, had almost incredible courage. She was 
at Corté* when news was brought to her of the insur- 
rection, and the march of Gaffori upon the town. The 
Genoese would have seized upon a hostage so valu- 
able, to make use of it as they had done in the case of 
the poor infant; but Madame Gaffori collected some 
friends in her little abode, and defended herself there 
for several days, till the arrival of her husband to her 
rescue. The evening before, many of her companions, 
worn out in the dreadful struggle, spoke of surrender. 
The heroic woman had a powder cask placed in a 
lower room, and sejzing a lighted match, threatened 
to set fire to it if they did not hold out. If we go to 
Corté, I will show you the house, Napoleon; your 
mother and I occupied it some time before our return 
home; you can see the marks of the Genoese balls 
still in the front of the house.’ 

M. Bonaparte had scarcely ceased speaking, when 
Saveria gave him a letter, which he hastily perused. 

‘God be praised!’ he exclaimed. 

* What is the tidings?’ said Madame Letitia. 

*My love, I am informed of my appointment as 
deputy of the noblesse of the Corsican dominions. This 
must take me to Paris; and M. de Marbouf tells me 
that I may have hopes of a nomination for Napoleon 
to the school at Brienne, and for Elisa at the school of 
St Cyr. You know that the government has taken 
upon it the gratuitous education in France of four 
hundred Corsican children ?’ 

* You did not tell me of your having made any appli- 
cation, Bonaparte ?’ 

‘It was useless, while uncertain of success. But the 
governor seems greatly interested in Napoleon, whom 
he thinks most promising. In a few days I will set 
out for France with the two children, The separation 
is painful, I know and feel, but it is necessary. Our 
little property, though so well-managed by our good 
Lucien, barely suffices for the support of the family. 
We shall henceforth be freed from the expense of the 
education of one boy and girl.’ 

‘Letitia,’ said the archdeacon, ‘cannot but approve of 
the step we have taken. I am not at all apprehensive 
about Napoleon’s future prospects. If I have judged 
him rightly, that child will be the artificer of his own 
fortunes; he will be the head of the family. But no time 
must be lost in giving him a good education; and not- 
withstanding all his mother’s care, he cannot get it here. 
He is now more than nine years old, and he does not 
know a word of French, and hardly knows how to write, 
in spite of the pains taken with him by poor Duracci.’ 

In this respect Napoleon never improved very much. 
His orthography always left much to be desired, and he 


* A small town about twelve leagues from Ajaccio, where is 
to be scen the embrasure to which the infant boy was bound. ” 


wrote an almost illegible hand. pee Aang 
Empire a poor man demanded an audience. ‘ Who are 
?’ 


‘Sire, I have had the honour of giving lessons in 
writing to your majesty for fifteen months at the school 
of Brienne.’ 

‘And a fine pupil you had in me—I cannot compli- 
ment you much upon him ;’ and he granted him a pen- 
sion. 

* Be it as you will,’ said Madame Bonaparte, who im- 
plicitly followed in everything the advice of the arch- 
deacon. ‘I will go prepare the wardrobe of these two 
dear ones.’ 

On the 15th of December 1778 Madame Letitia and 
the Abbé Fesch ascended to the top of the Greek 
church, whence they had a view of the whole gulf, and 
followed, with tearful eyes, the vessel that carried into 
France M. Bonaparte, Napoleon, and the young Elisa, 
Napoleon saw not his mother nor Corsica again till 
1792, and then he was a captain of artillery. After re- 
maining some time at the college of Autun, where, at a 
later period, his brothers Joseph and Lucien were edu- 
cated, be entered the royal military school of Brienne 
on the 23d April 1779, at the age of nine years and a 
half. 


Here ends our task. From the period of his going to 
Brienne, the history of Napoleon is well known. Who 
does not remember the game of snow-balls, and so many 
other anecdotes, now become popular? His biographers 
have left nothing untouched but his early childhood : 
the details I have given are accurately true. To adul- 
terate history, even by the most harmless fiction, is to 
profane it. 


THE CHETHAM LIBRARY AND ITS SHOW OF CURIOSITIES. 


The public library founded at Manchester College by 
Humphrey Chetham is the great attraction in Manchester 
to a bookish man. It is the only library in the kingdom in 
which every person has the liberty of unlicensed reading. It 
is open to the public daily, from nine in the morning till 
one, and from two till five in the afternoon, except in the 
interval from October to Easter, when it is closed at 
four o'clock. Any one who chooses, whether resident or 
not, on going to Chetham’s Library, and requiring to = 
is requested by the sub-librarian to write his name an 
address in a book kept for that purpose, and having done 
this, he is at liberty to read on that and every other day 
in a room provided with requisites for writing. In 1791, a 
catalogue of the collection of books and manuscripts was 
— in two octavo volumes; and in 1826, a third vo- 
ume, containing subsequent additions. Several of the 
manuscripts are exceedingly curious; the ted books 
are, in general, the best works in history, philosophy, and 
science, with good editions of the classics. The Rberality 
which has provided and thrown open to unrestricted use 
so vast a library, is without example. In a gallery which 
leads to the library there is a collection of what formerly 
were deemed ‘curiosities.’ This is shown and described 
to visitors who desire it for a trifling acknowledgment. 
The boys of the college are exhibitors in turn, and, except 
perhaps to natives of Lancashire, the show-boy is the 
greatest curiosity. With a loud voice, and in a dialect 


and intonation so peculiar as to be indescribable, the boy * 


directs the attention of the rustic and genteel alike to the 
objects he exhibits. Happily, of what he says there exists 
a report, which, however ingly ludicrous, is litera’ 

faithfal. As soon as the show-boy enters the gallery of 
curiosities, he points at the articles, and describes them as 
follows :—‘ That’s the skeleton of a man—that’s a globe— 
that’s a telescope—that’s a snake—over the snake's back’s 
two watch bills—those are four ancient swords—that with 
a white haft wonst be! to General Wolfe—that’s the 
whip that the snake was kilt with—that topmost’s a croco- 
dile—that bottomst’s an alligator—that wonst be- 
longed to Queen Elizabeth—that’s an Indian pouch—that's 
an ancient stiletto—that's part of Humphrey Chetham's 
armour—that with the white face is a monkey—under the 
monkey’s a green lizard—side o* the monkey's fad om 
skull—under the ’ skull’s an alligator— the 
alligator’s a turtle—t bows and arrows belonged to 
the Indians—that's a porpus’ head—those are various 
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that was killed at the battle of W 
was fought in the year eighteen hundert and fifteen— 
ir of * claws—that arrow belonged to 
that fought under the Duke of Richmond, 
battle of Bosworth Field, in the year 1485, when 
King Richard the Third, king of England, was slain—those 
wonst belonged to Robin Hood—that’s a sea~-hen— 
that’s a sca-weed—that's a unicorn fish—that’s part of an 
of it—that’s part of 
rd—those balis are took 


fishes, 
tures—that Albine piece was taken from the dead wen tha 


—that that’s leaning ‘gainst the oma Sema oy Oliver 
Cromwell's sword—that’s a leathern —side o’ the 
leathern bag’s two cokey-nut shells—side o’ the cokey-nut 
shelis’s a porpus’ skuli—side o’ the porpus’ skull’s a 
paumpkin—side o’ the pumpkin’s an American cat—over 
the pumpkin’s a turtle—side o’ the turtle’s a sea-weed— 
that top one’s a crocodile—under the crocodile’s an alli- 
—under the alligator’s a woman's clog that was split 

y a thunderbolt, and hoo wasn’t hurt—side o’ the croco- 
dile’s tail’s a sea-hen—side o’ the sea-hen’s a Laplander’s 
snow-shoe—that in a boa is the skeleton of a nightingale!” At 
the termination of this account, it is usual for the show- 
boy to enter the reading-room with his company, and, to 
the annoyance of readers, point out, with the same loud, 
showmanlike voice, the portraits of Chetham the founder, 
and certain other worthies of Manchester, long since de- 
ceased, not forgetting an old inlaid oak table. In conclu- 
sion, he claims attention to the figure of a cock carved in 
wood as the last curiosity, by saying, ‘This is the cock 
that crows when he smells roast beef.’ Many of the coun- 
try people are far greater ‘ curiosities’ to a bystander than 
any in the collection they come to see. They view all 
with gravity and solemn surprise, and evidently with a 
conviction that they are at length witnessing some of the 
most wonderful wonders of the world.—Hone’s Year- Pook. 


PEELER, THE DOG OF THE POLICE. 


During the recent investigation relative to the manner 
in which the policeman came by his death at Kingstown, 
a little active and inquisitive dog of the Labradore breed 
was seen from time to time during each day running in 
and out of the room, as if he took a personal interest in the 

. The dog was admired, and a gentleman in the 

ice establishment was asked to whom it belonged. 
Oh,’ said he, ‘ don"t you know him? We thought every one 
knew Peeler, the dog of the police.’ The gentleman then 
proceeded to give the interrogator the history of this sin- 
gular dog. It appeared from the story that, a few years 
og poor little Peeler tempted the canine appetite of a 
‘ount St Bernard, or Newfoundland dog, and was in peril 

ing swallowed up by him for a luncheon, when a 
and, with a blow of his baton, levelled 

assailent, and rescued the assailed. From that time 
Peeler has united his fortunes with those of the police: 
wherever t th mea- 


ing station after station, and after he has his obser- 
vations in one district, wending his way to the next. He 
is frequently seen to enter a third-class carriage at the 

wn way, get out at Black Rock, visit the police 

there, continue his tour of inspection to Booters- 
reach there in time for the train as before, and go 
Dublin to take a peep at the ‘ metropolitans ;’ and 
satisfied himself that ‘all is right,’ return by an 


an individual, and shuns him as anxiously 
wags his tail at the a h and frisks about the feet of 
another for whom he a regard. There i 
the force for whom he has this antipathy; and a day or 
two ago, seeing him in ‘ the train,’ he left the carriage and 
waited for the next, preferring a delay of half an hour 
with which protencted joy lo cought, anh 
eagerness y t, ran 
his accustomed seat in ‘ the third-class.’ His partiality for 


town, 
to 


| 
i 


= 


does he forget him in death, for he was at his 
funeral of Daly, the policeman, who was ki in Kings- 
town. He is able to ise a few in plain clothes, but 


they must have been old friends of his. Wherever he goes 
he gets a crust, a piece of meat, a pat on the head,ora 


man; and he is as well known amongst the body as any 
man in it. We have heard of the dog of Montargis, the 
soldier’s dog, the blind beggar’s dog, and the dog of the 
monks of St Bernard, and been delighted by stories of 
their fidelity and sagacity, but none are more interestin 
than Peeler, the dog of the police, ‘ whose heart calaagel 
with gratitude to one, grows bountiful to all.'—Saunders’s 
News-Letter, Sept. 1846. 


THE. WIDOW’S LULLABY. 


On saftly sleep, my bonnie bairn, 
Rocked on this breast o’ mine— 

The heart that beats sae sair within, 
Will not awaken thine. 

Lie still, lie still, ye cankered thochts, 
That such late watches keep, 

And if ye break the mother’s rest, 
Yet let the baby sleep! 

Sleep on, sleep on, my ae, ae bairn, 
Nor look sae wae on me, 

As if ye felt the bitter tear 

That blin’s thy mammy’s ce. 

Dry up, dry up, ye saut, saut tears, 
Lest on my bairn ye dreep ; 

And break in silence, waefu’ heart, 
And let my baby sleep! 


PROGRESS OF TRUTH. 

*It moves for all that!’ This exclamation of Galileo, 
when he signed his compulsory recantation of the heresy 
respecting the revolution of the earth, must continually 
recur to the advocates of new truths when suffering under 
that prescription of the self-constituted inquisition of that 
great majority of society who are under the dominion of 
ignorance or interest. ‘ It moves for all that.’ Nature will 
not be moulded according to men’s prejudices or passions. 
A truth remains a truth, though all the world agree to call 
it a lie; and error is not the less error, though every learned 
body in Christendom certify to its veracity. Hypotheses 
and theories may be talked about and fought about as 
long as we will, and then we shall be as far from a satis- 
factory conclusion as ever. The strongest party may extir- 
pate the weakest by sword and fagot, and so triumph, 
and the beaten doctrine will die with its apostles, and be 
forgotten. But it is not so with science, which is a ques- 
tion of fuct, to be resolved by evidence, not by argument 
or fisty-cuffs. The fact is, even if there be not one human 
eye to see, one human mind to give credence ; vain is the 
attempt to disprove it by a show of argument, or by pro- 
nouncing it impossible. We who have lived to conduct 
conversations with our friends fifty miles apart, question 
and answer conveyed in a minute—who travel two hundred 
miles in four hours, and see shadows caught and fixed in- 
delibly on plates of hard metal—have no right, a priori, to 

mee anything impossible that is not contradictory 
in terms or mathematicaliy absurd. Fools only will ven- 
ture now to deny any facts asserted by men of veracity, as 
the result of their observations of nature, on the single 
ground that they are strange, inexplicable, or without the 
range of ordinary experience. The same sources of know- 
ledge are open to all. He who would deny, must first qua- 
lify himself to do so by actual investigation. No other 
answer will suffice than this: ‘I have sought diligently, 
but I could not find.’ Other weapons may be resorted to ; 
old faiths may seck to clamour down the new facts, by 
abusing their Seller, Their success will be but tempo- 
rary. The facts will survive —Critic. 


THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION, 


There is no retrograde march in life; we either mount 
or descend. Reader! in which class art thou numbered ? 
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rub down upon his glossy back, from the hand of a police- . 


